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The Foundry Foremen’s 
Conference 


The Conference of Foundry Foremen, organised 
by the Institute of British Foundrymen last week- 
end, was an unqualified success. No fewer than 
200 participated, and in addition, on account of 
the limitations imposed by ‘the catering facilities 
at Ashorne Hill, some forty others were prevented 
from attending. The Conference was opened by 
Mr. Jack Jones, M.P., parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Supply. The choice was an 
excellent one, as Mr. Jones is a steel smelter by 
trade and, like his audience, is really practical. 
He detests the practice of filching “ time ” by opera- 
tives and his reference to the loud objections there 
would be if a professional footballer did not give 
of his best for the full ninety minutes was particu- 
larly apposite. Similarly striking amalogies were 
constantly introduced by Mr. R. R. Hyde in his 
excellent address on human relationships in 
industry. Between them there was provided just 
sufficient of the rather overdone human relations 
aspect, for foremen are essentially practical, and 
seek information. which will be immediately 
applicable by them in the administration of their 
own shops. 

This feeling was demonstrated by the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm evinced after the showing of 
the National Gas and Oil Engine Company’s film 
and talks by Mr. Haynes and Mr. van der Ben 
covering the operation of a large foundry. Here 
was shown most clearly how a very practical 
foundry manager co-operating to the full with his 
metallurgist and foundry superintendent can manu- 
facture high-grade castings economically and at the 
same time attract to foundry employment equally 
high-grade youth. This particular session was 
closed down by the chairman at 11.30 p.m. 


No. 1704 


The success of this Conference was in no small 
measure due to the president of the Institute, Mr. 
R. B. Templeton, who not only presided over the 
opening meetings but also showed his film on the 
making of cast crank-shafts. He was supported 
by his vice-president, Mr. Noel Newman, recently 
returned from South Africa, and a number of 
past-presidents, Mr. V. C. Faulkner, Mr. J. W. 
Gardom, Mr. S. H. Russell, and Mr. P. H. Wilson, 
O.B.E. One lecture we particularly enjoyed was 
by Mr. Makins on “ Overheads and Production 
Costs.” With remarkable clarity he dispelled the 
notion that “ overheads ” are just a figure imposed 
by the management over which the foreman has no 
control. Actually the reverse is the truth, and a 
high percentage of the factors which go to make 


up “overheads” are directly influenced by the » 


care bestowed by the foreman on, for example, the 
use of indirect labour and the reduction of idle time 
and overtime. 

We talked to many foremen. They came from 
as far apart as Belfast, Scotland and London. They 
were in charge of shops employing many hundreds 
of men down to a handful. Some made enormous 
quantities of one type of casting, such as baths, or 
fall pipes, others were purely jobbing. Some 
made iron, others steel, malleable or non-ferrous. 
Yet it is certain that each one has learnt much. 
They are obviously a very capable body of men 
and all were deeply appreciative of the arrange- 
ments made for their comfort and enlightenment by 
Mr. Makemson and Mr. Lambert. 
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New President of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers 


Dr. R. H, J. Gough, C.B., M.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
F.R.S., who is the new President of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, was educated at University 
College School and London University, where he 
obtained an Honours Degree in the Faculty of Engi- 
neering and, later, received the degree of D.Sc. He 
served an apprenticeship with Vickers, Sons and Maxim 
from 1909 to 1913, and served a further year with the 
firm of Vickers, Limited, as designer-draughtsman on 
naval and military weapons and other armament. At 
the commencement of 1914 he joined the scientific staff 
of the Engineering Department, National Physical 
Laboratory. 


Joining the army in August, 1914, Dr. Gough served 
with the Royal Engineers in France and Belgium 
throughout World War 1; he was awarded a Com- 
mission in the Field and commanded a Signal Section 
from 1916; after serving with the Army of Occupation 
at Cologne Bridgehead, he was demobilised in’ May, 
1919. He was twice mentioned in despatches and 
received the decoration of M.B.E. (military) in 1917. 


Rejoining the scientific staff of the N.P.L. after 
demobilisation, he resumed his engineering scientific 
researches into a wide range of subjects, succeeding 
Sir Thomas Stanton, F.R.S., as Superintendent of the 
N.P.L. Engineering Department in 1930. Dr. Gough 
has published one book and some eighty-four scientific 
papers on various engineering subjects, taking as his 
principal subject the problem of the failure of metals 
by fatigue. In a lengthy and continuous series of re- 
searches into this subject, he and his collaborators em- 
ployed the full resources of mechanical testing, the 
metallurgical microscope, and precision X-ray methods, 
In addition to fatigue of metals, Dr. Gough has made 
notable contributions to our knowledge of stress con- 
centrations, the causes of failure, and the design of 
chains, cables, hooks, rings, and other lifting 
appliances, cold pressing and drawing of metals, the 
stability of thin sheet in structures, lubrication, weld- 
ing, pipe flanges, and fretting corrosion. Dr. Gough 
was elected to Fellowship of the Royal Society in 1933. 


In 1938, Dr. Gough became the first Director of 
Scientific Research to the War Office, and, later. 
the Ministry of Supply. In 1942, he was appointed 
Director General of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment of the Ministry of Supply, and in that year was 
made Commander of the Bath (civil). On September 
1, 1945, he took up his present appointment of 
Engineer-in-Chief, Lever Brothers and Unilever. 
Among his war-time duties was that of Chief Liaison 
Officer on Scientific Research and Development with 
our Allies; on August 21, 1947, the United States 
Government decorated Dr. Gough with the high 
honour of the Medal of Freedom, with Silver Palm. 
for “exceptionally meritorious service in the field of 
scientific research and development, development of 
ground force weapons and aiding the United States 
in the prosecution of the war against the enemy.” 
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Forthcoming Events 


(Secretaries are invited to send in notices of meetings, etc. 
or inclusion in this column.) 


} 2 
_ Sheffield Society of Engineers and Metallurgists. 

“ Maintenance and Materials,” by F. E. Probyn, at the Royal 
Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield, at 6.15 p.m. : 

ociety of Engineers. 

Air Lift Pumping,” by B. Payne, A.M.I.Mech.E., at 5.30 
pD.m., preceded by a Social Gathering st 5 p.m. in the 


Apartments of the Geological Society, Burlingt Hous 
Plecadilly, London, W. gton House, 


May 3. 
' Institution of Works Managers 
Sheffield ‘Branch :—“ Personnel Administration,” by I 


» 
vans-Hemming, at the Royal Victoria Station Hotel, 
at 7 p.m. 


MAY 4. 
: Institution of Production Engineers. 
Nottingham Section :—Presidential Address by J. H. Bingham, 
at the Victoria Station Hotel, at 7 p.m. 


Wolverhampton Section :—‘ Locks,” H. G. Ramsell 
M.I.Mech.E., at the Willenhall Evening Institute. a 
MAY 5 and 6. 
Council of Ironfoundry Associations. 
Second Conference on Management at Ashorne Hill, near 


mington Spa, on the evening of May 5 and all day 
on May 6. Detailed programme published in the Journat, 
April 21. 
May 6. 
Royal Statistical Society—Industrial Applications Section. 
London Group:—Annual General Meeting, followed by a 


Forum, at the E.L.M.A., Lighting Service Bureau, 2, 
Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. P 


M. & W. Grazebrook’s Celebrations 
The completion of a new foundry at the works of 
. & W. Grazebrook, engineers, pig-iron makers 
and ironfounders, of Pear Tree Lane, Dudley, was 
celebrated on Friday, at a dinner given by the firm to 
their foundry workers and long-service employees. 
The plant is capable of trebling the present production, 
The Mayor of Dudley (Councillor R. Little) 
presented watches and tankards as long-service awards 
to nineteen employees and two directors. One 
recipient had completed fifty years with the firm. 
There were five with more than forty years, and fifteen 
with more than twenty-five years’ service. Mr, Owen 
F. Grazebrook, chairman of the company, joined in 
1907, and Mr. Christopher J. Grazebrook, the 
managing director, with twenty-five years, also 
qualified for an award. 


THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY ANNOUNCES THAT, as from 
April 27, their buying price for rough copper, 97.25 
per cent. minimum, has been reduced by £15 per ton 
to £90 per ton ex makers’ works, for delivery by 
the end of the third month forward. For rough copper 
running 99 per cent. and over, there is an extra 
of £1 10s. Od. per ton. 

Mr. F. A. MarrtIN, of the Osborn Foundry, Sheffield, 
leader of the Steel Founders’ Productivity Team, 
at a Press conference, said he had found the Americans 
“a jump ahead ” in their almost universal use of regular 
lung examinations by X-ray to guard against silicotic 
dust danger. Every overhead crane had a warning bell 
or hooter, and cranes travelled faster than in Britain. 
Their reports will form one comprehensive document, 
and every steel foundry will get one. 
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Art Foundry Practice’ 


By A. R. Wizard 


The technique of art bronze founding goes back 
many centuries, and numerous examples of ancient 
bronzes can be seen in the museums to-day. These 
range from early Chinese, Greek, Egyptian and Roman, 
many of them made hundreds of years before the 
Christian era. This is of great interest when it is realised 
that the lost wax (or cire perdue) method of casting 
used to-day is basically the same as that used by the 
ancients. The sand process for statuary, though of more 
recent development, is still a comparative ancient craft. 

During the war, the moulders and chasers tended to 
drift away from art founding, and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that the skill of this work was re- 
tained. Fortunately, in the last few years the foundry 
with which the Author was associated has been train- 
ing its own labour, and now it is extremely busy on 
work for all parts of the world. 

In an art foundry , is keenly aware of the atmo- 
sphere created by the team spirit, and absorbing interest 
of the individual. in his work, prompted by a desire to 
reproduce faithfully all the aspects of character, pose 
and style of the artist’s creation. Regardless of its in- 
trinsic value, the model in the opinion of the artist can 
never be replaced. It is therefore of paramount im- 
portance that he should have every confidence in the 
foundry to which has been entrusted the work, and 
also that he should have access to the various depart- 
ments during production of his piece of statuary. 

In presenting this Paper on the subject of art foundry 
practice, it is quite obvious that all the phases cannot 
be dealt with in the detail that one would wish, but an 
attempt will be made to explain the methods used. 


Part Played by the Sculptor 

The sculptor has a dual role to play in the production 
of an art bronze:—(1) As the creator, he is the critic, 
and the one who has to be completely satisfied that 
justice has been done to his work; and (2) as the pattern- 
maker, he provides the necessary shapes for the 
moulders to work on, but no coreboxes are ever pro- 
vided, and no consideration is given to taper or lift. 
The founder must have the necessary skilled moulders 
capable of overcoming the difficult under-cuts invari- 
ably found on the models. 

Preparation of the Model. 

In preparing the model for the foundry, the sculptor, 
after a great deal of research work makes a small model 
about 12 in. high. This “sketch model,” as it is called, 
is submitted to the sculptor’s clients for approval. 
Then, from a steel or wood armature covered with 
clay to a rough outline of the statue, the sculptor pro- 
duces another model to the required finished size, in 
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ing it through a fine sieve. 
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Step-by-step procedure for . the 
Founding of Statues 


proportion to the sketch model. From the completed 
full-size clay model, a plaster cast is made. Before 
doing this, the sculptor invariably sends for the founder, 
who advises him how the model should be divided, and 
the positions of the joints to be made. The division of 
a statue cannot follow any set rules and is subject to 
such factors as the amount of undercut on the model, 
the size of the moulding boxes available, the capacity 
of the furnaces and lifting tackle at the foundry, and so 


n. 

The clay model is next covered with plaster, and from = 
this the finished plaster model is produced in the number fy 
of pieces and sizes decided upon. Each piece has either 
a Roman joint (that is, a tapered sleeve) or a butt joint 
at the points where it is to be assembled in the finish- 
ing stages. Fig. 1 shows the lower portion of the 
Roosevelt statue with both Roman and butt joints. 

At the foundry, the pieces are sorted into two groups: 
—(1) Those that are to be reproduced by the sand 
method—usually plain pieces, which require heavy 
moulding equipment, and (2) the pieces with intricate 
detail and undercut—usually reserved for the cire perdue 


process. 
THE SAND PROCESS 
Preparation of Moulding Sand.—The moulding sand 
used in this foundry with great success comes from the 
West of England, and is of a rich loamy texture, of a 
greenish-yellow colour. It has the advantage of not 


cracking up or going dusty, as do many other sands if 
left for long periods. It is prepared by drying and pass- 
Then, with water added, 


1—-Lower PorTION OF THE ROOSEVELT MODEL 
SHOWING THE ROMAN AND BUTT JOINTS. 
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Art Foundry Practice 


it is blended and mixed thoroughly and passed through 
the mill and allowed to stand for a few days. It is 
finally milled once again before using, to make it suit- 
able for use as a facing sand. 

Moulding Boxes.—A number of moulding box frames, 
sufficient to enclose the model completely, are made 
up from various cast-iron sections. Each frame has 
a depth from 12 to 18 in., and is strengthened with stay 
bars and brackets. One such frame is laid down as an 
oddside, and the plaster model is bedded down into it; 
the joint line prepared is one that ensures the minimum 
of undercut. 


“ Piecing” the Model.—Each part of a statue pre- 
sents its own moulding problem, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. However, one principle is always 
kept in mind, viz., the jointing on the front of the model 
should be cut down to an absolute minimum, especially 
is this important when dealing with the face of a statue, 
as a bad joint here can spoil the whole effect. In order 
to obtain the impression of the sides of the model, they 
are covered with a series of contour moulds or blocks, 
each being so placed as to cover an area from which 
it can be withdrawn. The model is extracted at a later 
stage. These blocks consist of a 2-in. layer of facing 
sand that has been rammed up carefully over the area 
in small sections. 


Each of these sections is lifted separately after ram- 
ming so as to ensure that it will come away cleanly; 


Fic. 2.—MAKING SMALL LOOSE PIECES IN SAND ON THE BACK OF THE 
ROOSEVELT BUST. 
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ODDSIDE 


Fic, 3.—SECTION THROUGH A PART-COMPLETED SAND 
MOULD SHOWING THE SEPARATE FALSE PIECE AND THE 
PORTEE. 


then, having been touched up where necessary, it is 
dusted with french chalk and replaced in position once 
again. The more carefully this is done, the finer the 
surface of the casting will be. Fig. 2 shows the making 
of small sand sections on the back of the Roosevelt 


ust. 

The back of the sand layer is pierced with nails, and 
behind them is placed an iron frame to strengthen the 
coarse plaster of Paris that is poured over the back. 
The block is tapered on the back and sides and into it 
are inserted iron lifters that will be required to move 
it about by crane. The number of blocks required to 
cover the sides will vary accord- 
ing to the shape of the model. In 
the case of the model of a horse, 
one large* block on each side is 
sufficient. All the plaster blocks 
are given a coating of soft soap to 
prevent them from adhering to 
each other. 

Where there is a large opening 
on a model, e.g., where two parts 
of a statue are to be joined 
together, this opening is filled in 
with one large block of plaster, 
the piece being called the “ Por- 
tee” or carrier. (Fig. 3 shows a 
section through a portee.) This 
part is so constructed that the 
main framework of the core can 
be attached to it. This will be 
seen more clearly when the con- 
struction: of the core is described. 
When all the side pieces are in 
position, they are held there by 
means of a wedge-shaped plaster 
section, or shell, which is attached 
to the next moulding-box frame 
bolted to the top of the oddside. 

Plaster False Pieces or Guides. 
—The top of the model is covered 
with a series of false pieces, and 
Fig. 3 shows a section of a false 
piece resting on the top of the 
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Fic, 4.—SECTION THROUGH A SAND MOULD SHOWING 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF RUNNERS. 


model. These consist of narrow strips of plaster 
laid across the top of the model, the ends of which 
rest in grooves on the top part of the plaster and 
sand blocks. When used later, they will enable the 
moulder to build up the core to a replica of the 
model within the negative of the mould itself, as no 
core boxes are used. The underside of these will 
form the shape of the top part of the core. When 
the strips are completed they are removed singly and 
put aside. 

Top Section of the Mould, Runners and Risers.—Into 
the top section of the mould are placed the runners 
and risers, and Fig. 4 shows the 
runners passing through the 
plaster blocks. The moulders 
must be extremely careful to see 
that the surface area covered by 
the wedge runner is the smallest 
possible consistent with obtaining 
the best results in the casting. It 
will be appreciated that the greater 
the area covered by the runners, 
the more work will be involved in 
the finishing stages. After cover- 
ing-in the top of the mould with a 
2-in. layer of sand as already 
described, the wedge runners are 
placed in position. From the top- 
side of these wedges, runner 
sticks extend to the top of the 
mould. Each runner stick is 
thickly covered with a fine mixture 
of wet sand, which, when the 
assembly is set in the coarse 
plaster and the runner sticks are 
withdrawn, will remain in the 
hole, lining it as a_ refractory 
material that will resist the wash 
of the molten bronze. When all 
the runner sticks are in position, 
the whole of the top frame is 


. 
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filled with coarse plaster, which is allowed to set, The 
sticks are then withdrawn. The complete box is next 
bolted securely together to prevent any movement of 
the pieces, or any undue stresses, then it is turned 
over, bringing the oddside to the top. 

Bottom Section of the Mould and Second Oddside.— 
The oddside is now removed and the exposed part 
of the model is cleaned, then after having been 
divided for undercuts, the whole face is covered with 
the 2-in. layer of sand as before. Where there are 
undercuts, each of the separate pieces is covered with 
the 2-in. layer of sand (see Fig. 4). Also it is 
arranged that, when the whole section is lifted off the 
model, these undercut portions will remain in their 
places,. and each of them can be removed separately 
and nailed into its proper position on the face of the 
mould. When the plaster is set, the bottom section 
is removed and placed on one side. A second oddside 
next replaces the bottom section, the mould being 
bolted securely again and rolled over, to bring upper- 
most the top section with the runners. 


Extraction of the Model.—The top section of the 
mould is now removed from the model; any under- 
cut portions are removed separately and nailed in 
their respective positions. It is important that the 
heads of nails should be sunk below the surface 
of the mould and carefully covered. The mould face 
is then painted with a coating of charcoal, suspended 
in water. The top section is then put on one side. 
Finally the bottom section is brought up and laid 
face uppermost alongside the mould containing the 
model. The sleeve and plaster blocks are carefully 
removed from the model, and placed in their corre- 


Fic. 5——BuILDING-UP THE CORE INSIDE THE ASSEMBLED MOULD SECTIONS. 
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. Art Foundry Practice 


sponding positions on the bottom of the mould. As 
these pieces are moved the model is extracted. 


Core Construction 

The construction of the core within the mould itself 
must be carefully handled, especially in view of the 
intricate detail that may be on the model. Fig, 5 shows 
the early stages in core construction. The face 
of the mould is covered with fine tissue paper to 
protect it from damage. The core sand, which con- 
tains no synthetic binder, it being two parts old sand 
to one part of new, is rammed carefully into the 
negative. As the core slowly builds up, strong steel 
bearers are inserted at the junction of the plaster 
blocks and the bottom section. These bearers will 
support the core, and are bound into the anmature 
frame which in turn is fixed to the portee. All metal 
parts are painted with core gum. 

In the middle of the core, layers of straw and coke 
are placed to ensure that the body of the core will 
not resist shrinkage of the bronze casting to such an 
extent as to cause it to crack. To ensure escape of 
the gases generated within the core, a maih vent 
pipe, consisting of a steel tube with numerous holes 
in it is placed along the centre of the core. This 
connects up with a vent pipe fixed vertically in the 
portee, which comes out at the top of the mould. 
Many strings of core wax are also laid throughout 
the core, the wax melting and clearing the passage- 
ways when the core is being dried. As the core nears 
the top of the mould, the false pieces are placed 
across the cavity. The sand is then rammed-up under- 
neath the false pieces, forming the shape of the top 
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Fic. 6.—CONSTRUCTION OF A TALLOW CORE AS A 
PRELIMINARY SECTION OF THE MAIN COoRrE. 
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Fic. 7.—ParTIAL ASSEMBLY (AFTER DRYING) OF THE 

MOULD SHOWN AT AN EARLIER STAGE IN Fic. 5. NOotE 

THE METAL THICKNESS BETWEEN THE CORE AND THE 
MOULD PIECES. 


of the core. These pieces, being in narrow strips, 
enable all except a small part of the shape to be 
— in this way, this last part can be finished by 


Tallow Cores.—Where it is not possible to extract 
a core constructed in the foregoing manner, a tallow 
core is made within the wall of the mould, and Fig, 6 
shows the construction of this core. The method is 
as follows:—In the top and bottom sections of the 
mould, where it has been necessary to divide up the 
undercut parts, a core rammed inside will not come 
away. Therefore, against the face of the undercut 
parts (this only means large undercut portions), a 
layer of Russian tallow is placed, this is of the same 
thickness that the bronze casting is to be. Stout 
steel spikes are driven through the tallow and the sand 
face and plaster backing of the wall of the mould, the 
other ends of which are left protruding into the under- 
cut portion. On to these ends a wire frame is bound, 
and then core sand is rammed behind the tallow layer. 
The tallow core butts straight on to the face of the 
main core, permitting no air pocket. It will be seen 
that any tallow cores required must be made before 
the main core is built. Obviously when the mould 
goes into the drying ovens the tallow will melt, and 
the core is held inside the undercut by the spikes and 
framing. 

Paring the Core-—When the top of the core under 
the false pieces has been finished, these are removed, 
and the area is pared by the thickness of metal re- 
quired in the casting. It is important not to remove 
too much, because this increases the wall thickness, 
there is a danger then of setting up undue casting 
stresses or hot spots in the casting. To check that suff- 
cient has been cut from the side built up under the 
false pieces; small pinches of sand are placed on the 
top of the core. The top section of the mould is then 
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When the mould is assembled 
after drying, a pouring basin 
capable of holding about one-third 
of the metal required is placed in 
position on top of the mould. 
When being poured, the metal is 
held in this basin by means of 
plugs held over the runners until 
it is full. Once the metal is 
released into the mould, the pour- 
ing should be maintained and the 
basin kept full until! the cast is 
complete. The casting is allowed 
to cool for two or three days, but 
to relieve the casting stresses the 
box is slackened off, and the tie 
bars are removed immediately 
after the cast. When the casting 


Fic, 8—ARRANGEMENT OF A CLAY ODD-SIDE FOR A MOopEL To BE Mabe i$ €Xtracted from the mould and 


BY THE LosT-wax PROCESS. 


lowered carefully down on to the mould and bolted 
up. It follows that, when this top section is removed, 
the pinches of sand will be compressed down and, there- 
fore, will indicate the thickness of metal that will be 
produced there. Adjustments can be made where 
necessary. 

Extraction of the Core-——The whole of the mould is 
now stripped down, the core being pared as the pieces 
are removed. To pare the bottom part of the core it is 
raised up by the bearers described, and the underside 
is cut. When pared the core is lowered on to a specially 
prepared bed ready for drying. 


Drying and Assembly of the Mould 

The core having been extracted, the mould is once 
again assembled to ensure that all the joints are true, 
and that the face of the mould is in good.order. Often 
a man is closed up inside the mould to report on the 
alignment of the walls and top faces. All the sand 
parts are painted with a mixture of charcoal wash, great 
care being taken to see that the detail is not obliterated. 
The drying of these large moulds takes two to three 
weeks of constant baking and, wher dry, they are 
assembled in the same sequence as that in which they 
were constructed. Fig. 7 shows the mould partially 
re-assembled after drying. 


Only ingots from one definite heat are used, as the 
original colour of bronze may vary considerably and, 
unless the whole figure is made from the same batch 
of metal, parts of it may differ in tone when further 
colouring is applied; this can cause a great deal of 
trouble. In the preparation of the metal, normal pro- 
cedure is followed, particular attention being paid to 
the temperature. In this foundry the melting is: done 
in seven different furnaces, and the metal has to be 
picked up from each in turn; thus it is exposed to rapid 
cooling. The important rule is that it should be got 
to the mould as soon as possible and, providing the 
temperature is correct, it should be poured. 


ON THE RIGHT IS SHOWN A ReINForcen ettled, it is handed over to the 
PLASTER CASE WHICH FORMS THE OUTER SHELL FOR AN ODD-SIDE. 


chasers. 


THE CIRE PERDUE OR LOST-WAX PROCESS 

Casting by the cire perdue or lost-wax process is 
entirely different in procedure and materials from the 
sand method. It is a process that lends itself more 
readily to a systematic production, as the various 
phases can be broken down into simple operations 


FiG. 9.—FINISHING PROCESS: CHASING THE BUST OF 
THE ROOSEVELT STATUE. THE CORE HAS BEEN REMOVED. 
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which are easy for beginners to assimilate. However, 
unless the work is under the constant supervision of a 
craftsman skilled in all the aspects of the process, the 
high quality of castings to which this process lends itself 
could not be maintained. 

The wax shop where these operations take place 
should be kept at an even temperature, as the various 
gelatines and waxes in use are affected greatly by 
changes in temperature. 


Encasing the Model 


On receiving the model in the wax shop, it-is -first— 


mounted on a coarse-plaster base, which will enable the 
model to stand in a set position; for example, a head 
must be mounted in a perfectly upright and natural 
pose. The model is then bedded down on an _ oddside 


of modelling clay to a pre-defined half-way line; then, 
over the half exposed, a layer of clay about ¢ in. thick 
is placed with a strong case of reinforced plaster on top 
of the clay. The oddside and top case is then turned 


Fic, 10-THE COMPLETED ROOSEVELT STATUE BEFORE 
PATINATION. 
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over and the same procedure is repeated on the bottom 
when the oddside is removed. The model is now com- 
pletely encased in modelling clay held in a plaster rein- 
forced case. Fig. 8 shows the preparation of a clay 
odd-side for a model to be made by this process. 


Gelatine Moulds 

It will be seen that if the layer of modelling clay be 
removed from one side of the mould, there will be a 
cavity between the face of the model and the inner 
wall of the coarse-plaster case. Into this cavity is poured 
the first half of the gelatine mould, which is poured 
warm. This flows round the detail and undercut of the 
model--and sets. The case is again turned over and 
this operation repeated on the other side. The model 
is left lying between a casing of gelatine, backed by 
coarse plaster. When the mould is opened and the 
model extracted, there are two halves of the mould, 
which, when placed together, form the negative of the 
=— with an opening at the bottom formed by the 
ase. 


Armature Frame and Core (French Method) 

Into one half of this negative an iron frame to the 
rough shape of the model is placed. The main bearers 
of the armature rest on the sides ef the gelatine wall, 
in places specially grooved out to take the round bars. 
This frame is bound together with binding wire, and 
well vented with wax core vents. The two halves of 
the gelatine mould are then joined together, and into 
the assembly is run a mixture of fine brickdust and 
plaster, which forms the core of the casting. This core 
is extracted from the gelatine mould—the latter being 
extremely flexible when the outer case of coarse plaster 
is removed. When removed, the core will be exactly 
the same shape and size as the original plaster model. 
It is, therefore, necessary to pare the core by the thick- 
ness of the metal required; this is usually 4 to in. 
thick, according to the nature of the casting. 


Beeswax Cover over the Core (French Method) 

It will be seen that if the pared core is placed back 
inside the gelatine mould again, there will be a gap be- 
tween the wall of the gelatine mould and the core. 
Into this gap is poured a warm beeswax which, when 
set, shrinks on to the brick-dust core and gives a per- 
fect reproduction in wax of the plaster model. 


Italian Method of Placing the Wax « 

At this stage it will be interesting to note that there is 
some difference in the methods employed by the Italians. 
The procedure up to the making of the gelatine moulds 
is the same as the French, but it varies in the placing 
of the core and the wax. When the gelatine mould is 
prepared, each half is first painted with a coating of 
warmed beeswax; this thinly-painted layer of wax is 
then backed with a coarser wax mixed with burgundy 
pitch, Which causes it to adhere to the painted layer 
of wax. This hand-placed layer of beeswax is the 
same thickness as the metal is to be. Into one half 
of the mould is built a core frame of the shape of 
the model, as previously described. Then the mould is 
Closed and' the brickdust and plaster mix is poured 
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into it; this adheres to the soft beeswax, so that when 
the outer plaster case is removed. and the gelatine 
mould is stripped off, the painted wax is on the 
surface, and a perfect replica of the client’s model is 
reproduced, 


Inspection by the Client 

When the wax model is ready, the client invariably 
visits the foundry to compare the wax reproduction 
with the original model; he can check to see if any 
detail of the work has been lost during the process, 
and may desire to adjust the wax, in order to empha- 
sise some particular parts. This is a case where a 
definite advantage is shown over the sand method. 


Runners and Risers 

When the client is satisfied with the wax, the 
runners, in the form of round strips of wax, are placed 
on to the model. These wax runners have two pur- 
poses—to provide an exit for the wax, when the 
mould is warmed, and to act as down-gates for the 
molten bronze. The position of the runners will vary, 
of course, according to the nature of the work being 
cast, but in the main will consist of a main branch 
along the back of the model, with subsidiaries lead- 
ing off, to ensure the even feeding of the metal. The 
risers are placed in such a position as to ensure that 
the wax can get away freely, permitting no turbulence 
in the mould during casting. 


Layers of Refractory Applique’ 

The wax model, together with the runners and 
risers, is now ready to be covered with the refractory 
material that will withstand the intense heat and 
tush of metal to which it will be subjected. This is 
known as the appliqué, and consists of a specially pre- 
pared fine sand mixed with gum arabic. This coating 
is applied with a wet brush and allowed to harden, 
successive layers are applied until the thickness is 
sufficient. so that, together with foundry sand and 
coarse plaster, the whole of the wax model and 
Tunners is completely enclosed. It is then bound in 
light hoop iron and allowed to dry. 


Wax Drain Off and the Casting Stages 

The wax mould is first placed in the oven near the 
fire with a bucket, or-other suitable receptacle, under 
the runner and riser exits. As the mould warms 
through, the wax melts and runs out, leaving a gap 
the thickness of the metal required in the casting. 
between the core and the appliqué. The core remains 
suspended between the outer walls by the main 
bearers. When all the wax is out, the mould is 
placed directly over the fire and baked hard. After 
cooling, the mould is ready for casting, and this is 
done in the normal way. 


The Finishing Stages 
In finishing the casting after the moulding pro- 
cesses are completed, a high degree of craftsmanship is 
essential. The surfaces must be chased where neces- 
sary to ensure the perfect reproduction“ of the detail 
on the model, Especially is this apparent when deal- 
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ing with the facial features, where the slightest lack 
of detail can give a completely contrary impression 
of the sculptor’s subject. All the various portions are 
brought together, fitted individually, and bolted and 
screwed where necessary. The holes through which 
the armature frame irons passed are filled with metal 
of the same colour. Fig. 9 shows the chasing process 
being carried out on the Roosevelt bust. 

In the- moulding stages, the moulders place along 
all the fitting edges a slight surplus of metal, which. 
when the statue is securely bolted together, is beaten 
into, the joints until these completely disappear; the 
surface is then blended in keeping with the rest of the 
texture on the casting. Fig. 10 shows the completed 
Roosevelt statue before patination. 

To some sculptors, the patination or colouring of 
their bronzes is the most important phase of the whole 
work, and they will give a great deal of time and con- 
sideration to the application of the various chemicals, 
and methods of treating. A great variety of colours, 
ranging from a straightforward florentine bronze to 
gold, black, or encrusted blue can be obtained by the 
use of basic chemicals which are in everyday use. 
However, very few craftsmen will disclose the full 
details of how the heating and chemicals are appliea. 
and the colours produced, except it be to a son or 
favoured assistant. 

Conclusion 


From this Paper it will be appreciated that art- 
foundry practice is a highly-specialised subject. The 
Author has endeavoured tc present a general picture 
of this ancient and interesting craft, at the same time 
giving as much detail as possible of those parts which 
directly concern foundrymen. 
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DISCUSSION 


Upon the conclusion of the lecture* Mr. Hird, Presi- 
dent, in thanking Mr. Wizard on behalf of all those 
present, said it was a very interesting and informative 
lecture which he personally had much enjoyed. 

Mr. SHOTTON said he had often thought in terms of 
drawbacks in casting such models, but had no idea 
there was so much work in their preparation. He asked 
if the drawbacks were dried or were replaced in the 
green condition. Mr. Wizard had mentioned that the 
drying took place over a period of several days, but the 
temperature was not indicated, and he wondered 
whether the temperature caused dehydration of the 


*At the meeting of the Birmingham and West Midlands 
Branch ot the Institute of British Foundrymen. 
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plaster, and whether there was any trouble from this 
dehydration, assuming that it took place. Mr. Shotton 
added facetiously that the C.F.A. recommendations on 
costing methods would be difficult to apply in this case! 
He concluded his remarks by proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Wizard. 


Relations Between Sculptor and Founder 


Mr. GALE seconded this vote of thanks, and said that 
quite apart from the general interest of the subject, 
the lecture was the finest exposition of moulding prac- 
tice to which the Branch had been privileged to listen 
for a long time. Regarding the question of undercuts, 
he recollected that some years ago he had talked with 
a prominent art founder on this subject, and had asked 
him if the sculptor could not assist in simplifying these 
difficulties in the making of his model. His answer 
was that no-one was more critical than the sculptor, 
and he had to be satisfied, no matter what the problem 
or the cost. He recalled a comment in the press on the 
Capt. Ball, V.C., memorial referred to the model as 
“ The Flat-footed Flying Angels,” and said one could 
understand that the sculptor was going to insist on 
having exactly what he wanted if comments like that 
were published. He ended his vote of thanks by voicing 
his personal appreciation. 

Drying Procedure 

Mr. Wizarp referred to the question of sand, and 
said it was all “ green ” and none of it was dried before 
assembly. No drying took place until the moulded 
parts had been painted with charcoal suspended in 
water and put into the drying oven. The temperature 
of the drying ovens were not specially controlled, but 
were the normal firing temperatures which are used 
for drying sand moulds. He said that in the Cire 
Perdue method the coarse plaster did tend to break 
up, but the higher temperature was required to bake 
the investment, and the moulds were very 
fragile when they came out of the ovens. In 
fact, they looked so fragile that on one occasion a 
labourer picked up two moulds just out of the ovens 
and threw them on the scrap heap. When asked why 
he had done this he said he thought they were finished 
with. Mr. Wizard confirmed that for a large mould 
such as that involved in the making of parts of the 
Roosevelt Statue it would take about eight or nine 
weeks solely to make the mould, and it would be 
readily appreciated that standard costing methods could 
not easily be applied to this type of foundry. 

Mr. Horioway said he had worked in an architec- 
tural foundry for many years, and although he had 
made many intricate castings he had never seen the 
use of Plaster of Paris in moulds before. He said that 
a basic principle of this type of moulding was that 
drawbacks, once they were removed from the pattern, 
should never be put down again, except in the mould, 
otherwise it was often very difficult to fit the jig-saw 
together again. He asked whether a 2-in. layer of sand 
around the pattern would be sufficient if the casting 
were made or iron instead of bronze. 
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Mr. Wizarp replied that if the mould were for cast 
iron the same procedure would be used, but a different 
type of sand might be selected. The mould would have 
to be well vented. It was doubtful if the coarse plaster 
backing would be used, as this would not give sufficient 
permeability. 

Mr. MILLINGTON asked if in the assembly of the 
Roosevelt statue any tolerance was allowed between 
the seatings of the Roman joints to allow for varia- 
tions in contraction. 

Mr. WizarD said that no clearance could be allowed, 
but the joints were ground and cut so that a perfect fit- 
ting resulted. He said that when a statue was com- 
prised of several parts, some of which were cast by the 
sand method and some by the Cire Perdue process, it 
was found that there was often a slightly different 
relative contraction on the component castings, and this 
had to be corrected during the chasing process. 

Mr. DUuNNING asked if the wax used in the Cire 
Perdue process was reclaimed. 

MR. WIZARD stated that only 50 per cent. or less was 
reclaimed; the remainder burned away in the drying- 


out process. In view of this, the Cire Perdue process 
was more expensive in materials than the sand 
process. 


Materials Used by the Art Founder 


Mr. SHORE commented that many of the materials 
Mr. Wizard had mentioned were unknown to the com- 
mercial founder, but he would like to know what type 
of gelatine was used. Was it ordinary common 
gelatine? Was the core made of green sand when 
using the sand method? Also, was the brick dust, used 
in the lost-wax process, ordinary brick dust? Was not 
mica dust sometimes used? He also inquired whether 
the wax was poured directly into the plaster mould, 
because he had tried to do this and found it very 
difficult to get the wax out afterwards. If this were the 
case, what did they paint the plaster mould with? He 
also referred to Mr. Wizard’s mention of the Golden 
Calf of the Israelites, and would like to know when 
metal casting was first started. He had in the back of 
his mind that the first casting was a gold monkey, made 
about 6,000 B.c. He thought it probable that Mr. 
Wizard had done some research into the history of 
these matters, and wondered whether he had any idea 
how far back the casting of statues went. 

_ Mr. Wizarp first answered the question about gela- 
tine by saying that a high-grade technical quality sheet 
gelatine was used. Coarser qualities could be wfsed, but 
they tended to deteriorate and clog if too-hot wax were 
poured into them. In reply to the second question, he 
said that the core in the sand method was constructed 
of two parts of old and one part of new Westbury sand 
from the West of England. No synthetic binders were 
necessary. This sand had the advantage of being soft 
when rammed up to form the core, and consequently 
the paring of this was an easy matter. Ordinary core 
sand with binders would be too hard when dried and 
difficult to pare, quite apart from the -effect of the 
presence of oils in the face of the mould. The brick 
dust used was very fine red-brick dust mixed with fine 
plaster, and came direct from the brick kiln. As 
regards pouring wax into the plaster mould, wax did 
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adhere slightly, and its removal was difficult if the wax 
was poured too hot. Mr. Wizard suggested Mr. Shore 
should try a coating of shellac varnish on the plaster. 
On the question of the history of statuary casting, Mr. 
Wizard said that it was reputed, although there was no 
real proof, that castings were made by the Israelites 
in the wilderness. Assuming that the Golden Calf was 
made within this period, it was suggested that it was 
made by the simple process of building up from various 
animal manures to the shape of the model, a rough 
beeswax was then laid over, and the detail worked up. 
Finally, manure and straw, etc., were laid over the top 
and a fire was built in the ground, so that the wax 
melted out. It certainly was, very roughly, the Cire 
Perdue process. Benvenuto Cellini was, of course, the 
master in this craft. 

Mr. Hirep, President, thanked Mr. Wizard for his 
very able handling of the discussion, and said it was 
one of the most interesting evenings the Birmingham 
Branch had had for a long time. 


Forty Years Ago 


In our issue of April, 1909, the editor accused the 
pig-iron makers of stubbornness because they would 
not supply founders with iron to a chemical specifica- 
tion. Quite a few years were to pass before this stage 
was reached. In browsing through this issue we 
thought of the French saying, “ Plus ¢a change, plus 
¢a reste toujours le méme chose,” as the subjects dis- 
cussed are topical to-day. For instance, “Dry v. Wet 
Coke for the Cupola;” “A Substitute for Ferro- 
Silicon; ” and ‘“ Cupola Practice.” There were articles 
on an emergency cupola and a new Avery weighing 
machine for molten metal. Amongst new companies 
pany was Lockerbie & Wilkinson (Tipton), 

imited. 


AN EXHIBITION of calculating machings and equip- 
ment will be held in the Firth Hall, The University, 
Western Bank, Sheffield, 10, on April 29 and 30, 1949. 
The following lectures are to be delivered: “Some 
Recent Developments in Calculating Machines,” by 
Professor D. R. Hartree, M.A., F.R.S.; “ Applications of 
Punched Card Machines in Accounting and Scientific 
Computing,” by Mr. G. B. Hey, and “Caloulating 
Machines: Their Nature and Applications,” by Dr. 
E. T. Goodwin. 


BEFORE LEAVING New York, the Steelfounders Pro- 
ductivity Team had a day without any scheduled meet- 
ings when they could go where they wished. One of 
the more popular destinations was to an Automat, a 
restaurant where everything that is for sale is in glass- 
fronted wall boxes. A designated number of five-cent 
pieces dropped in a slot, permits removal of the food. 
Thus two nickels (five cent coins) buys biscuits, six 
procures a meat pie. Besides their novelty, Automats 
are considerably less expensive than hotel dining rooms. 
The British visitors were interested in saving as 
much as possible of their daily 12-dollar allotment to 
buy gifts destined for home. 
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Publications Received 


Productivity Pays . . . and How. Distributed by the 
Central Office of Information. 

Publications of this character at one time were of 
the “ Third Programme” type. Now the tendency ‘is to 
descend to the “ Light.” The pamphlet under review 
carries comic pictures and twenty (or thereabouts) 
questions. It is not a development of which the re- 
viewer approves, though it is distinctly better than pro- 
paganda by slogans. It can be presumed that such 
methods will be considered desirable until the Butler 
Education Act has run a life-time. To thinking people, 
what this pamphlet says surely must be obvious. 


Sorbsil Brand Silica Gel. Technical Publication 
No. 21. Issued by Joseph Crosfield & Sons, 
Limited, Warrington. 

The material described in this 24-page brochure 
has many industrial uses, outstanding amongst which 
is the absorption of water vapour from the atmo- 
sphere, so as to provide dry air for various processes. 
This is by no means its only application of interest 
to foundrymen. As it is a relatively new product, it 
has been deemed wise to insert a questionnaire so that 
specific cases can be handled without resort to exten- 
sive correspondence. The brochure is well produced 
and the reviewer recommends that readers should 
acquire a copy. for it is of a type that will probably 
be found to be useful in solving problems associated 
with processing. It is available to our readers on 
writing to the publishers at Unilever House, Black- 
friars, London, E.C.4. 


Nickel in Non-ferrous Castings. Published by the 
Mond Nickel Company, Limited, Sunderland 
House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 

The reputation established by the publishers for 
service to all branches of engineering and metallurgy 
will be still further enhanced by the issue of this new 
handbook. This excellent publication is of a size 
handy for the pocket and is of loose-leaf form, so 
that sections may be added or revised as further infor- 
mation becomes available. The book provides data 
covering all aspects of the production, properties and 
applications of the various types of nickel-containing 
non-ferrous castings and it is obviously of real worth 
to founders, metallurgists and engineers in the develop- 
ment of new and improved products to meet new stan- 
dards and specifications. 

Tables giving compositions, mechanical properties 
and applications of the alloys provide a wealth of 
data in a small compass and further sections deal with 
inspection methods, precision casting, founding of 
nickel bronzes, nickel-silvers. and castings in 70/30 
cupro-nickel. In the “general information” section, 
comparative shrinkages, physical constants, pouring 
temperatures, conversion factors and tables are listed. 
Sections still to be published, it is stated, will deal 
with aluminium castings, high-tensile brass castings, 
nickel-aluminium-bronze and bearing alloys. Copies 
are available free of charge to our readers by writing 
from their business addresses to Sunderland House.. 
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New Provisions in Company Law 
By F. J. Tebbutt 


The alterations in company law by the Companies 
Act, 1947, which have been embodied in the Companies 
Act, 1948 (a consolidating measure of all Acts), have 
now all been brought into operation, therefore it has 
been thought that a short explanation of the chief 
alterations may be useful. 


More Information for Shareholders 

Several provisions are in the direction of requiring 
more information to be given to shareholders, and 
longer notice must be given of meetings, for instance, at 
least 21 days’ notice must be given-of the general meet- 
ing (formerly seven days). If a resolution is to be 
moved at a general meeting by certain shareholders, 
they can (if they meet the cost) have particulars of this 
circulated to members by the company. Now, even 
though the articles exclude the right to a poll, this 
can have no effect, and voting by proxy at a meeting 
is also now allowable. 
Accounts and Balance Sheets 

More information must be given in balance sheets, 
the Act laying down that every balance sheet must 
give a true and fair view of the state of affairs of 
the company, and a similar requirement applies to 
the profit and loss account for the relevant financial 
year. The actual details required are in a Schedule 
of the Act; the Board of Trade, however, is given 
power to alter this by Regulation if thoughi advisable. 
Until this Act it was only the balance sheet which 
had to be filed with the Registrar; now the profit and 
loss account must also be sent along. 
Private Companies 

Trading by limited company is of course mostly 
adopted nowadays, and private companies number 
many more than public companies (being in a ratio of 
quite 20 to 1). Until this new legislation, private com- 
panies were not required to file balance sheets, 
auditor’s reports and so on with the Registrar, it being 
considered that as they were private concerns the 
world at large had no interést in them. Now, how- 
ever, this general exemption is ended ordinarily, but 
remains if the following conditions are fulfilled, so 
that, in practice, a family or purely private concern 
will still be exempt from this obligation. These con- 
ditions are that the number of persons holding deben- 
tures must not exceed 50 (incidentally 50 is the maxi- 
mum number of members allowed for a company to 
be “ private”); that no body corporate is a director 
of the company or the holder of shares or debentures, 
and only the directors, members and debenture holders 
can determine policy. Furthermore, only the holder 
is to have any interest in any shares or debentures. 
Primarily this new provision is directed to public com- 
panies having subsidiaries as private companies, and 
directing policy, without having to meet the necessary 
statutory requirements for a public company. 
Directors 


For each company there must be a director and a 
Secretary, and a sole director cannot also be the 
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secretary. The aggregate amount of the directory 
emoluments must appear in the accounts, as mus 
directors’ and past-directors’ pensions, and any com. 
pensation paid to directors or past-directors for los 
of office. Managing directors are included in th 
term “ directors,” and the provision applies to private 
as well as public companies. In respect of public 
companies, a person cannot ordinarily be appointed 
a director if 70 or over, and a director must give wu 
his office after the annual meeting following hi 
seventieth birthday, but the following provision js 
made :—The articles can be altered to provide for an 
age, whether 70, under 70, or over 70, and any director 
of 70 or over can be continued in office by resolution 
in general meeting, but special notice is required to 
the company and members. 


Allotments and Nominee Shareholding 


No allotment of shares, etc., can be made until the 
third day after the issue of the prospectus. Where 
the prospectus states that Stock Exchange dealings have 
been applied for and this has not been done before 
the third day after the issue, the allotment becomes 
void, and money must be returned to any applicant; 
this applies also if permission has been refused, within 
three weeks after the closing of the subscription lists, 
New provisions apply as regards shareholdings by 
nominees; the Board of Trade can appoint inspectors 
to investigate and report on the membership of a com- 
pany, for the purpose of determining the true persons 
who are or have been financially interested in the com- 


pany, or are able to control or materially influence 
Moreover, in addition, F 


the policy of the company. f 
the Board of Trade have power to require any person 


whom they believe to be interested in the shares or F 
debentures of a company, to give information concern- 


ing these. 


The provisions concerning the Memorandum (this § 
is really the charter of a company) have been altered. F 


Formerly, to change the list of “objects” of the con- 


cern, recourse to the court was necessary. Now — 


changes can be effected by special resolution, subject 
to minorities of shareholders having the right of appeal 
to the court. Where alterations are made, a printed 
copy of the Memorandum as altered must be sent to 
the Registrar. The Board of Trade can now forbid 
the registration of a company by a name considered 
undesirable, and this applies as regards registration 
under the Registration of Business Names Act, 1916. 
Of importance also is a new provision which requires 
companies to be registered under the last named Act, 
where a company carries on business under a name 
which does not just consist of its corporate name. 
An investigation into a company’s affairs by the Board 
of Trade can now be asked for by shareholders (if 
numbering 200 or more), without (as was formerly the 
case) the necessity for showing that the application 
is not made through malicious motives. 


Davip BROWN AND SONS (HUDDERSFIELD). LIMITED, 
will display aircraft steel castings to specifications 
D.T.D.666 and 705 at the Paris Aero Show. 
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Notes from the Branches 


Wales and Monmouth 


The 25th Annual Meeting of the Wales and Mon- 
mouth branch of the Institute of British Foundrymen 
was held at the Carlton Restaurant, Cardiff, on Satur- 
day, March 26. Mr. R. B. Templeton (National Presi- 
dent) and Mr. T. Makemson (Secretary) were present. 
Professor W. R. D. Jones, Branch President, reviewed 
the work of the past year, which included the inception 
of the West Wales Section This new section had made 
an excellent start, thanks to the efforts of Mr. D. 
Rogers, secretary, and Mr. Gordon Rees, President, 
and the Branch was very hopeful that it would emulate 
the example of the Bristol Section, which had grown 
to maturity and was now the Bristol and West of Eng- 
land Branch. An excellent programme of lectures had 
been presented during the year, attendances had been 
good, and the Branch had also made a little progress 
numerically. Professor Jones thanked the members 
and the Branch Council for their support during his 
term of office and wished his successor, Mr. H. Cole, 
a similarly happy year. 

He gave a warm welcome to Mr. R. B. Templeton 
and Mr. T. Makemsgn, saying that Mr. Templeton’s 
early life had been spent in Cardiff, and it was indeed 
a pleasure to welcome a native of the city as the 
National President of the Institute. It had been some 
years since the Branch had had the pleasure of Mr. 
Makemson’s company, and they were very glad that 
he was with them that evening. 

Mr. Templeton expressed his pleasure at being pre- 
sent. He congratulated the Branch upon its past year’s 
work and its previous expansion. In his travels around 
the Branches during the past year he had been im- 
pressed with the good feeling prevailing amongst the 
whole membership. The provision of technical and 
practical assistance to the members was of consider- 
able value to executives and employees alike and the 
attendance at meetings was such as to cultivate goodwill 
and co-operation between all sections. He wished the 
Wales and Monmouth Branch success in its work and 
steady progress in the future. 

Mr. Makemson said he was pleased to renew per- 
sonal contact with the Branch after a lapse of several 
years. In the interval he had observed changes, but 
progress had been continuous. Under the guidance of 
Mr. McClelland, the late Branch Secretary, member- 
ship had increased to about 150. When Bristol Section 
became a Branch it had taken about half the members 
from Wales and Monmouth. Such had been the pro- 
gress, that nowadays the membership of both the Bris- 
tol and the Wales and Monmouth Branch was around 
160, or double the original figure for the parent Branch. 

Recent alterations in the Institute’s Bye-laws had 
made it rather more difficult to join the Institute as a 
full member. In spite of this, applications for mem- 
bership were being received in increasing numbers. 
The benefits accruing from membership of the Institute 
were being appreciated by those in the industry. Re- 
sults of valuable work by many technical committees 
were available to all members. In addition, special 
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assistance was being given as, for instance, in the course 
for foundry foremen. All these had the effect of 
making the foundry industry efficient in every detail. 
The Institute survived upon the strength and life of 
its branches, and he hoped that the Wales and Mon- 
mouth Branch would continue to make progress, and 
maintain its contribution to the Institute as a whole. 
Election of Officers 

The following were elected as Branch Officers for 
the coming session:— 

As Branch President, Mr. H. Cole. As Senior Vice- 
President, Mr, E. Amos. As Junior Vice-President, 
Dr. Bryn Jones. As Branch Council Members, Mr. 
W. L. Tompkins, Mr. C. Badcock, and Mr. T. E. 
Rowlands. As representatives to the National Council, 
Mr. R. G. Williams and Mr. H. J. V. Williams, As 
representative to the Technical Committee, Dr. Bryn 
Jones. As Auditors, Mr. W. S. Kinsman and Mr, R. 
G. Williams; and as Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. A. S. Wall, 

Works’ Visit to Powell Duffryn, Limited 

On April 2 members of the Branch visited the 
Tredomen Works of Powell Duffryn, Limited, at Ystrad 
Mynach. Coaches left Cardiff and Pontypridd in time 
to arrive at the works by 10 a.m. Other narties arrived 
independently making a total attendance of between 
eighty and ninety. 

Mr. C. O. Lennox, works’ manager, Powell Duffryn, 
Limited, welcomed the visitors, and members of his 
staff acted as guides of the various groups into which 
the party was divided. The tour included pattern 
shops, iron, steel and brass foundries, machine shop 
and steel fabricating and erecting shops. The area 
covered by the whole works is in the region of 14 
acres and it was two hours later that the company 
arrived at the canteen, where they much appreciated 
se rest and light refreshments kindly provided by the 

osts. 

Professor W. R. D. Jones, Branch President, thanked 
Mr. Lennox on behalf of those present for a very 
interesting morning; he also warmly thanked those 
who had given of their time to act as guides. Such 
visits were very popular, particularly among the younger 
members of the Institute, who were thus able to com- 
pare other foundries with those in which they were 
employed. He assured Mr. Lennox that the courtesy 
of his firm and staff was appreciated by all members 
of the Branch. 

Replying briefly, Mr. Lennox described the foundry 
as being a jobbing foundry catering for all emergencies 
in the maintenance of a group of collieries and other 
works, He was pleased to have been able to entertain 
the members, and his staff had been equally willing 
to assist. 


Bristol and West of England 


The Annual General Meeting of the Bristol and 
West of England branch of the Institute was held in 
April 9. Mr. J. R. Hayward was elected Branch-Presi- 
dent and Mr. A. Hares was re-elected to the position 
of Honorary Secretary. Mr, A. Pearson is to be the 
Branch Representative on the General Council and 
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Notes from the Branches 


Mr. H. E. E. Holladay Representative to the Technical 
Committee, with Mr. D. F. B. Tedds as his deputy. 

Following the meeting. a dinner was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Bristol, which was supported by over 60 
members and guests. After honouring the loyal toast, 
Mr. J. Rostron, the Branch-President, gave the toast 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen; this was replied 
to by Mr. R. B. Templeton, the President of the Insti- 
tute. The toast of the Bristol City Chamber of Com- 
merce was given by Mr. T. Makemson, M.B.E., 
General Secretary of the Institute; this was replied to 
by Capt. W. E. Hunt, the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. J. R. Hayward gave the toast “ Our 
Guests”; and Mrs. W. E. Hunt suitably responded. 
Following the dinner, a very pleasant evening was 
spent in light entertainment. 


East Midlands 


At the Annual Meeting of the East Midlands 
Branch of the Institute, held at the School of Arts 
and Crafts, Derby, on March 26, Mr. H. P. 
Radford, Branch President, presided. The follow- 
ing branch officers were elected for the 1949/50 session, 
As Branch President, Mr. C. A. Payne. As Senior 
vice-President, Mr. K. Docksey; and as Junior vice- 
President, Mr. J. F. Measures. As Delegates to the 
General Council, Mr. K. Docksey, Mr. F. Butters and 
Mr. G. L. Harbach; as Branch Auditors, Mr. W. H. 
Smith and Mr. J. Bolton; and as Technical Repre- 
sentative, Mr. C. A. Payne. The Branch Council were 
Mr. S. P. Russell, Mr. W. Niven and Mr, C. H 
Wilson, to serve for three years, and Mr. H. Pinchin 
to serve for two years. The Honorary Secretary 
elected was Mr. S. A. Horton, with Mr. H. Hayden as 
his assistant. 


After the business meeting there was held a Short- 
paper Competition at which “Several Thoughts on 
Core-blowing Practice,” by Mr. W. Fearfield, and 
“Cupola Back-stage,” by Mr. C. Astling, were 
adjudged first and second in order of merit. Other 
Papers were contributed by Mr. J. Close, Mr. J. F. 
Measures, Mr. G, H. Silleyman, and Mr. J. Sherar. 


Swedish Foundry Iudustry 


Mr. Isak Forslund, writing in “ Gjuteriet,” gives data 
of the importance of the foundry industry to Sweden 
in the following table:— 


Total Produc- | Value in 


Number of 
Type. | tionin millions of 
foundries. employees.| metric | crowns. 
tons. | 
Grey iron, including | | 
malleable a 280 7,000 | 221,000 | 165 
Steel .. 20 1,000 20,000 | 30 
Non-ferrous .. 300 2,000 | 9,000 | 35 
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New Catalogues 


High-duty Iron Castings. The Dartmouth Auto Cast- 
ings, Limited, of Dartmouth Road, Smethwick, 
Birmingham, 40. 

This 30-page catalogue is a most attractive publica- 
tion, as it is well written, clearly printed. and excel- 
lently illustrated. It is divided into two main sections, 
the first one of which, taking up 25 pages, is an illus- 
trated description of their mechanised foundry, includ- 
ing control, operation and services. The second por- 
tion describes and illustrates the range of castings 
normally manufactured. In the description of the 
foundry, use is made of the expression “ core-dryers ”; 
the reviewer, who regards this word as a misnomer, 
would like a general effort to be made to change it to 
““core-carrier.” This concern has indeed set a high 
standard for trade literature dealing with iron cast- 
ings. which other concerns will do well to emulate. 


Steel Castings. At the first glance the reviewer 
could not make up his mind whether or not he liked 
the penultimate page of a folder received from Jarrow 
Metal Industries, Limited, of Western Road, Jarrow. 
However, when he found that the blue background 
was graduated into feet and thereby gave the actual 
sizes of the seven complicated steel castings illustrated, 
he found himself carefully examining each. This is 
exactly what the publicity department wants, and so 
full marks are accorded. This careful examination, 
however, did reveal a misplaced heading in the right- 
hand bottom inset. For the rest, the pictures have 
been well chosen and excellently reproduced, but out- 
standing amongst all is the illustration of the tapping 
of a 15-ton electric furnace. The front page. too, is 
most attractive. It shows the casting of a turbine 
casing, together with the finished article. We con- 
gratulate those responsible for this interesting folder. 


Thermocouples. We have received from Johnson, 
Matthey & Company. Limited, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.1, a revised edition of “Platinum: 
Rhodium-Platinum Thermocouples,” issued as Publi- 
cation 1550. It gives a full account of the methods 
by which the reliability and reproducibility of these 
couples are ensured in the course of production and 
testing. Details are also given of the widely-used 
quick-immersion method of measuring liquid steel tem- 
peratures, and of the modified technique now being 
adopted successfully in grey-iron foundries. 

The revised “international temperature scale” just 
introduced has had the effect of adjusting the accepted 
melting points of silver, platinum, palladium and other 
metals of high melting points, and a new set of cali- 
bration tables has been worked out by the National 
Physical Laboratory. Although these tables show only 
slight divergences from the long-established Johnson 
Matthey tables, this opportunity is being taken of 
coming into line with the new international standard 
for future work, and the new tables are therefore 
included in the present edition of the booklet. The 
pamphlet is available to our readers on writing to 
Hatton Garden. 
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Outlook for Raw Materials 
Supplies 
Currency Problems 


In a survey of raw materials supplies for the United 
Kingdom, a recent issue of the “Board of Trade 
Journal” states that certain alleviations can be seen, 
although not ona scale to make the problem essentially 
different from that which faced us last year. So 
long as aid lasts, dollars must remain “hard,” and 
must be used sparingly. It is to non-dollar sources 
that we must look for materials to permit continued 
relaxation measures, and even among these there are 
currency problems. Here and there, the survey states, 
physical availability will continue as the most im- 
portant factor, but this aspect is not expected to be 
serious. 


Pressure on Steel Supplies 

STEEL OutTpuT.—The indications for 1949 are that 
demand on the steel industry, both for home invest- 
ment and for the export programme, will, in general, 
continue to exercise a strong pressure on supplies. 
Steps already taken should ensure that sufficient sup- 
plies of coke are available this year, but continued 
efforts will be necessary if shortages are to be avoided 
in later years. As regards rich iron ore, there is 
likely to be a shortage during the next year or two. 
Thereafter, plans for the expansion of European pro- 
duction should be yielding additional and adequate 
supplies. During the coming months there will still 
be a need for the largest possible import of scrap 
from Germany. 

Whatever increase in general steel production is 
attained in 1949, it is clear that certain types of steel 
(e.g., sheet, strip, tinplate) will remain in particularly 
short supply due to limited finishing capacity. 

Aluminium Shortage 

NON-FERROUS METALS.—More lead should become 
available over the next few years as expansion pro- 
jects take effect, but there is no prospect yet of 
supplies up to pre-war standards. The bulk of U.K. 
supplies of primary aluminium continues to come 
from Canada; owing to production difficulties there 
and the increasing call upon this source of supply, 
U.K. requirements are not at present being fully met. 
A small tonnage will be available from Norway this 
year, although this will be insufficient to meet the 
shortfall from Canada. Various possibilities of cheap 
hydro-electric power within the Commonwealth ster- 
ling area, combined with the other requirements for 
aluminium production, e.g., raw materials and labour, 
are being examined. 

Tin supplies should present no problem—adequate 
ore is available from Nigeria and Bolivia. Copper 
and zinc supplies are less assured. The extent to 
which imports have to come from hard-currency coun- 
tries is a constant source of trouble, although several 
schemes have been taken in the sterling Common- 
wealth area to increase the output of metals and 
these should be showing results within the next few 
years. 
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A.D.A.’s Work in 1948 


Aluminium Alloy in Mining Applications 


Presiding at the recent annual general meeting of 
Aluminium Development Association, the retiring 
president, Mr. H. E. Jackson, said that 1948 could be 
regarded as a year of consolidation combined with not- 
able progress along several main lines of development. 
The most striking development completed during the 
year was the aluminium alloy bascule bridge opened 
at Sunderland on November 26, but there was also 
great progress in other structural uses and in connec- 
tion with railway rolling stock, as well as useful de- 
velopment on road-vehicle applications and marine 
work of various kinds. 


The Research Committee considered many problems 
requiring investigation before practical development 
work could be completed and, in addition to the de- 
tailed work of the four sub-committees devoted to 
welding, large riveted joints, structural investigations, 
and finishing problems, many other subiects had been 


reviewed and contact maintained with appropriate re- 


search organisations. Mr. Jackson said that the Asso- 
ciation’s work in connection with standardisation indi- 
cated the value of applying results of development and 
research investigations through the medium of Stan- 
dards and Codes of Practice. The investigation of the 
use of aluminium alloy in mining applications had 
proceeded. 

At the Council meeting preceding the general meet- 
ing, Mr. Kenneth Hall, managing director of the 
Northern Aluminium Company, Limited, was elected 
president for the year and Mr. H. E. Jackson vice- 
president. 


A.C.V. Offer for Park Royal Vehicles’ 
Capital 

Associated Commercial Vehicles, Limited (formerly 
the Associated Equipment Company, Limited), has 
made an offer to acquire the issued ordinary capital 
of Park Royal Vehicles, Limited, which was converted 
into a public company in October, 1946, when 300,000 
£1 preference shares were issued at par and 1,600,000 
5s. ordinary at 9s. 6d. per share. For every eight 5s. 
ordinary units of Park Royal Vehicles, Limited, holders 
are offered one £1 ordinary of Associated Commercial 
Vehicles, Limited. The offer is conditional on 
acceptance by 90 per cent., or such less proportion as 
A.C.V. may agree to accept, by not later than May 18, 


and upon the requisite Treasury consent to the issue 
of A.C.V. stock. 


The directors of the Park Royal Vehicles, Limited, 
who consider the offer as a fair one, have accepted in 
respect of their own holdings and recommend holders 
to do the same. It is intended that the separate 
identity of Park Royal Vehicles, Limited, shall be 
preserved, and it is pr that Mr, W. R. Black, 
the present managing director, shall be appointed to 
the board of A.C.V. 
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Personal 


Mr. J. W. JACKSON has been elected chairman of the 
North-Eastern (Tees-side) section of the Institute of 
Welding. 

Mr. CLauDE A. Parson, who has been associated 
with the iron and steel trade for many years, has been 
elected president of the Birmingham Exchange, 

Mr. H. M. REED, export representative of Mullard 
Electronic Products, Limited, left Northolt recently 
on a 15,000-mile business trip to the Middle East. 

Mr. HarRo_p WILMOT, managing director of Beyer, 
Peacock & Company, Limited, locomotive engineers, 
steel and iron founders, etc., of Gorton, Manchester, 
is to succeed CapT. HUGH VIVIAN as chairman. 

THe Hon. R. A. BALFour, assistant managing 
director of Arthur Balfour & Company, Limited, steel 
manufacturers, of Sheffield, and a director of other 
companies, has been elected president of Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. J. M’CarTNEy, who has been chief foreman of 
the foundry department of Harland & Wolff, Limited, 
Belfast, retired on April 16. On the eve of his re- 
tirement Mr. M’Cartney was presented with a clock 
and a canteen of cutlery. 

Pror. GILBERT COOK, Regius Professor of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering at Glasgow University, has 
been elected president of the Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders in Scotland in succession to Dr. J. M. 
McNeil, chairman of John Brown & Company, 
Limited, Clydebank. 

Mr, GEORGE McMILLAN SMIBERT is resigning his 
position as resident manager and his seat on the board 
of the North Eastern Marine Engineering Company 
(1938), Limited, to take up an appointment as assistant 
to the managing director of John G. Kincaid & Com- 
pany, Limited, marine engineers, etc., of Greenock. 

Pror. C. H. BULLEID has retired after 37 years as 
professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering at 
University College and at Nottingham University. The 
Engineering Society of the University, of which he 
is honorary president, is to give a dinner in his honour 
next month. Prof. Bulleid was president of the Notting- 
ham Society of Engineers 25 years ago and has recently 
been re-elected to that position. 


Wills 


Guinness, R. S., a director of Baldwins (Holdings), 
Limited, and other companies 
Roach, G. H., a former managing director of H. 

Stockwell & Company, Limited, iron and steel 
Davis, O. J., a director of Heyes & Company. 
Limited, electrical engineers, of Wigan, and 
formerly chief electrical and mechanical engineer 
of Pemberton Colliery, Wigan 
Baker, H. H., a former partner in Merz & McLellan, 


£454,694 


£9,901 


£18,301 


£87,558 


manufacturers, etc., of Kilburn, 
London, N.6, and other companies ... . £147,393 
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Brush Electrical’s Increased Output 

The Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Limited, 
Loughborough, attained an output of over £6,000,000 in 
1948. Announcing this in his statement accompanying 
the company’s annual report, the chairman (Sir 
Ronald W. Matthews) says that this figure represents 
an increase of very nearly one-third over that for the 
previous year. Dealing with the position on the basis 
of the merger which came into effect on January 7, 
Sir Ronald states that the group’s total order-book 
at that date was in the neighbourhood of £20,000,000, 
which would provide some 18 months’ work at the rate 
of output the company was now achieving. It was a 
gratifying fact that in spite of the substantial increase 
in Output which had been achieved over the past 12 
months, orders came in during 1948 at a faster rate 
than deliveries. In the first two periods of 1949 this 
excess of input over output has continued, although 
output in the first two periods of 1949 was some 30 per 
cent. above that achieved for the same two periods 
of 1948. 

“We have set ourselves a production target in 1949 
well in excess of that achieved in 1948,” says Sir 
Ronald, “despite a temporary disorganisation at two 
of our works consequent upon the removal of small 
engine production from Loughborough to Staines. This 
transfer is now almost complete.” 


Lancashire Dynamo’s Finance 


In his statement accompanying the annual report of 
Lancashire Dynamo & Crypto, Limited, Mr. H. W. 
Bosworth, the chairman, gives details of the distribu- 
tion (in percentages) of the revenue received on the 
sale of the company’s products. These are as follow, 
figures for the previous year being given in paren- 
theses:—Materials, 50 (47.5); wages and salaries of all 
employees, welfare and social services, 31.5 (32.1); 
rents, rates. insurance, telephone, stationery, main- 
tenance depreciation, advertising, carriage and postage, 
etc., 11.1 (12.0); taxes, 4.7 (4.5); profits distributed to 
shareholders, 1.7 (2.3); profits retained, 1.0 (1.6). 

Mr. Bosworth says that during the next year or so 
there will be some expansion of the company’s interests 
in South Africa where, jointly with another electrical 
company, Lancashire Dynamo & Crypto, Limited, will 
be taking an interest in local manufacture. In this 
country during the present year there will be some 
further capital expenditure throughout the group. 
These commitments, together with the wnavVoidably 
large investment in stocks and work in progress will 
fully employ the present capital and the whole ques- 
tion of finance is receiving the directors’ serious con- 
sideration. 


Mr. A. C. BurRDON, Mr. N. SPURGEON and MR. 
E. W. SwaLes, directors of the Lockheed Hydraulic 
Brake Company, Limited, Leamington, have been 
appointed to the board of Borg & Beck, Limited, 
motor-component manufacturers, of Leamington. MR. 
J. B. Emmotr has also been appointed a director of 
this company. Mr. N. Spurgeon, who has also been 
appointed to the board of the Automotive Products 
Company, Limited, Leamington, is secretary to the 
three companies. 
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consulting engineers. of Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1, who took a leading part in the develop- Q 

3 ment of higher steam pressures and temperature Mi 

i Green, F. R., late chairman and managing director « 
of the Electric Hose & Rubber Company, Limited, 

Turnerised Roofing Company (Gt. Britain), 
Limited, Kennington, London, S8.E.11, and 
4 chai n of Green & Luxton, Limited, soldering- C 
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Aluminium Production in British 


North Borneo 


Heavy Financial Requirements 


Large capital expenditures in developing aluminium 
production in British North Borneo would have to be 
met by the company, said Mr. R. W. Cooper, chair- 
man of the British Aluminium Company, Limited, at 
the annual meeting in London on April 20. = This 
project had reached a stage where discussions were 
taking place concerning the many difficult problems 
which had to be solved, he said. ‘ Not the least of 
these,” he continued, “is the question of finance, 
very large sums being required.” He warned that 
there would be a lapse of several years between the 
commencement of large-scale - engineering operations 
and the production of any metal. 

Mr. Cooper told shareholders that the scheme for 
ceasing aluminium production at Foyers and changing 
over to chemical manufacture had been suspended. 
Unexpected difficulties had been met, and in particular 
doubts had been raised as to the availability of 
additional power at economic prices for electro- 
chemical production. “In view of the present world 
shortage of aluminium,” he went on, “ we are still 
operating these high-cost works on aluminium pro- 
duction.” Indications were that this shortage would 
continue, 

To increase supplies of bauxite, a new company 
had been formed in partnership with the Demerara 
Bauxite Company, owned by Canadian interests, to 
develop deposits in British Guiana. 


Unwrought and Fabricated Aluminium 
Products 


British Aluminium Company, Limited, 
announces that, following the increase in the price of 
virgin aluminium announced by the Ministry of Supply 
on April 1, prices of unwrought and fabricated 
aluminium products have been revised. The prices of 
unwrought products have been adjusted to allow for 
the increase in price of virgin aluminium and for the 
changes in prices of alloying metals. The prices of 
the bulk of fabricated products have had to be further 
increased to take into account :—{a) Increases in wages 
and holiday payments which were only partially 
allowed for in the current prices; (b) increases in manu- 
facturing costs due to the higher cost of services and 
the demand for products with improved properties and 
standards of finish, particularly in strong alloys; and 
(c) substantial increases in costs of plant maintenance 
and replacement since the war for which ro provision 
has previously been made. 

The new prices for unwrought products apply to 
all orders accepted on or after April 4 and to any 
despatches on or after April 14 against orders accepted 
previously. The new prices for fabricated products, 
including powder and te, apply to all orders 
accepted on or after April 19 and to all despatches on 
or after May 1. 
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Bridgebuilders’ Steel Supply 
Difficulties 

The crane works at Parkhead are exceptionally well 
booked. reports Mr. Henry Cunningham, chairman 
of Sir William Arrol & Company, Limited, bridge- 
builders, etc., of Bridgeton, Glasgow, in a statement 
circulated with the company’s annual report. The 
Dalmarnock works have many contracts involving large 
tonnage on the books—so much so, in fact, that it has 
been necessary to sub-let significant portions of shop 
work in order to achieve contract completion dates. 
The chairman states that production in 1948 has been 
relatively satisfactory if regard is had to the difficulties 
experienced as the result of the steel supply position 
and lack of skilled labour. In pre-war days it was 
reckoned, in estimating a starting date for fabrication 
in the shops, that steel materials could be obtained 
within two to three months after orders had been 
placed with the steelmakers. 

Nowadays. this period is at least doubled, and, as 
deliveries of steel must be accepted when the materials 
become available at the mills without special regard 
to the order of fabrication in the shops, the result is 
that a much larger tonnage of steel than formerly is 
lying inert in the shops awaiting other steel to match 
it before production can be commenced. This entails 
not only locking up of finance, but also higher costs 
in fabrication through disturbance of the normal run 
of work carried out on systems of paymeat by results, 
through changes in the labour force, and general 
unbalancing of the production processes. 


Export Demand for Locomotives 


The volume of locomotive contracts on the com- 
pany’s books is of such proportions that its manu- 
facturing facilities should be employed for a consider- 
able time ahead, says Capt. Hugh Vivian, chairman of 
Beyer, Peacock & Company. Limited, Gorton, Man- 
chester, in his statement accompanying the annual 
report. The overseas demand for steam locomotives— 
particularly of the Beyer-Garratt type—still remains 
unfilled, he says. The availability of suitable skilled 
labour and the adequacy of material supplies, how- 
ever, still remain the limiting factors controlling the 
rate at which the requirements of customers in various 
parts of the world can be met. : 

Referring to the company’s interests in the machine- 
tool, electrical and general engineering trades, Capt. 
Vivian says that the turnover of the subsidiaries is 
now on a very considerable scale and has become a 
major factor in the stability of the group. 


A NOTE in our issue dated April 14, 1949, concern- 
ing the erection of a foundry for J. T. Price & Com- 
pany, Limited, should have made it plain that the 
company concerned is J. T. Price & Company (Brass 
& Aluminium Founders), Limited, of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, Staffs. 
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News in Brief 


THE Duke oF EDINBURGH has accepted honorary 
membership of the Institute of Marine Engineers. 

NEARLY 200 BRITISH FIRMS are displaying goods at 
Milan’s 27th International Fair which opened on 
April 12. 

JARROW TUBE WorKS, LIMITED, is carrying out a re- 
conversion scheme estimated to cost between £20,000 
and £30,000. 

NorRTH BRITISH LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Glasgow, has received an order for 18 4-6-0 locomo- 
tives and tenders for the Egyptian State Railways. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING 
DRAUGHTSMEN has decided that the executive should 
immediately approach the Employers’ Federation to 
pons agreement on the Association’s minimum wage 
scales. 

BRITAIN’S FIRST all-steel welded main-line corridor 
passenger coaches are now in production at the British 
Railways works at Derby. As a beginning, 150 are 
to be built at the rate of over one a week. The first 
four are already in use. 

THE STEAMER EASTERN GLORY (10,200 tons dw.), 
which was launched on April 12, was the 100th vessel 
to be launched by Joseph L. Thompson & Sons, 
Limited, Sunderland, and its associated company, John 
Crown & Sons, Limited, since 1935. 

Piatr Bros. & COMPANY, LIMITED, a constituent 
company of Textile Machinery Makers, Limited, has 
rejected the application for a four-day week made by 
its Barton (Manchester) employees, who returned 
to work on April 13 after a 12-day strike. 

_. Mr. S. B. ABBOTT, an officer of the Australian Divi- 
sion of Industrial Development, wili be stationed at 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, for two years 
as an information officer of the Australian Scientific and 
Technical Mission, which is a branch of the Division. 

FIRE DAMAGED the fitting shop of the Albert Works 
of Low & Duff, Limited, confectioners’ engineers and 
foundrymen, of Monifieth, Scotland. The outbreak 
was confined to one bay of the factory. A consider- 
able part of the roof of the 250-ft. long building was 
destroyed. 

A TREASURY ORDER has been made and came into 
effect on Monday, reducing the rate of drawback from 
£25 to £20 a ton allowed in respect of imported linseed 
oil used in the manufacture of certain goods (includ- 
ing paint, enamel, etc., certain processed linseed oil, 
and various mixtures containing linseed oil). 

MorE THAN 20,000 Tons of scrap metal have been 
yielded by the 32,000-ton battleship Queen Elizabeth 
since last August, when Arnott, Young & Company 
(Shipbreakers), Limited, Dalmuir, commenced demoli- 
tion of the vessel. The battleship is now down to the 
waterline, but some 5,000 tons of metal still remain 
to be salvaged. 

SPEAKING AT Newcastle-upon-Tyne on April 20. 
Sir Mark Hodgson, chairman of the Northern Regional 
Board for Industry, denied rumours of growing unem- 
ployment among engineers in the district. He said 
he thought a little unemployment here and there had 
been magnified. ‘‘ We don’t find anything of the nature 
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of a recession,” he added. “There have been re- 
peated statements that unemployment is increasing and 
I am a little suspicious about them.” 

WHEN JARROW AND NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE civic re- 
presentatives visited Jarrow Steel Works recently, Mr. 
S. Bates, secretary of the Consett Iron Company, 
Limited, stated that when it was decided 12 years ago 
to build a plant at Jarrow there was only one steel- 
worker registered as unemployed there and he was 64. 
He added that with a few key workers from Consett 
and the help of Jarrow people, the new works had 
been built up on a derelict site and at present world 
output records were being established. 

COMPLAINING THAT BLAST-FURNACEMEN and coke- 
oven workers were “the poor relations” of the in- 
dustry, Mr. T. Walsh, district secretary of the Cleve- 
land and Durham area of the National Union of 
Blastfurnacemen, said that the average weekly earn- 
ings were £7 9s. for blast-furnacemen and £6 15s. 6d. 
for coke workers. They had no district base rate and 
not all coking plants had a bonus payment in their 
wage agreements. “No trade-union official with 
knowledge of working conditions of both furnaces and 
coke ovens,” he said, “can justify this position.” 


Agricultural Engineering Mission 
To Investigate Canadian Market 


Following an invitation from the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, an agricultural engineering mission 
from this country is going to Canada to investigate 
the market possibilities for agricultural machinery and 
implements. The main tasks of the mission will be 
to find out what are Canadian requirements and how 
they can be met from current and future British pro- 
duction; how to supply the Canadian farmer with 
machinery at competitive prices; and the best ways and 
means of providing him with an efficient after-sales 
service. 

Members of the mission have been delegated by 
the Board of Trade working in co-operation with the 
Agricultural Engineering Association. They represent 
the whole range of British agricultural machinery, in- 
cluding specialised equipment such as milking plant, 
horticultural sprayers and potato harvesters. 

The delegation is due to arrive in Montreal on May 
3. and will return early in June. 


Light Alloys in Ship Construction 


A research scholarship of the value of £400 per 
annum and tenable for two years has been offered by 
the Aluminium Development Association to encourage 
and facilitate research in the application of light alloys 
to ship construction. The scholarship will be ad- 
ministered by a committee of the Institution of Naval 
Architects, and it is hoped to make the award next 
September. Full particulars of entry, which closes on 


July 31, can be obtained from the Secretary, Institution 
= 10, Upper Belgrave Street, Lon- 
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“Wolseley 14 h.p. Engine.” 


STANTON-DALE 


REFINED PIG IRON 
USED AND RECOMMENDED 
FOR ALL HIGH-DUTY 
ENGINEERING CASTINGS 


THE STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED, Nr. NOTTINGHAM 
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Company News 
(Figures for previous year in brackets.) 
DENNIS BROS.—Interim dividend of 663% (same). 
BRUNTONS (MUSSELBURGH)—Dividend of 15% (same). 
A. E. JENKS & CATTELL—Interim dividend of 24%, tax 


ree. 
Bone BaOe & COMPANY—Final dividend of 14%, making 


% (15%). 
STEDALL & COMPANY—Final cividend of 124%, making 
20% (same). 

ie tae & SON—Dividend of 10% (same) and bonus 
0 7 

HILLHEAD HUGHES—Final dividend of 10%, making 
123% (sam 


e). 
MELLOR, BROMLEY & COMPANY—Final dividend of 
364%, making 54% (same). 

PICKFORD, HOLLAND & COMPANY—Interim dividend 
of 74% on increased capital (74%). 

LAURENCE SCOTT & ELECTROMOTORS—Dividend of 
123% on the “A” and “B™” ordinary shares (same). 
TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE 
COMPANY—Final dividend of 5%, making 10% (same). 

STURTEVANT ENGINEERING COMPANY—Final dividend 
of 11%, tax free (same) and bonus of 53%, tax free (nil), 
making 22% (164%), tax free. 

ZINC CORPORATION--Final dividend of 75%, making 
100% (same) on the 10s. shares, and of 373%, making 50% 
(same) on the £1 stock ynits. 

POWERSSAMAS ACCOUNTING MACHINES—Final 
dividend of 20%, making 35% for the 10 months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, which is equivalent to 42% for the full year. 

CROWDEN & KEEVES—The directors are not recommend- 
ing dividends pending sanction of courts to the resolutions 
affecting reduction of capital of the company passed on 
March 4, 1949, 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES—Final dividend 
of 7%, making 10% (same), but this year the final dividend is 
payable on an additional £10,093,023 cf ordinary capital 
issued last August. 

B. 0. MORRIS—The ordinary dividend is being passed 
(50%). Accounts will not be issued to shareholders until June 
owing to a delay in the receipt of the accounts of the 
Australian subsidiary. 

BLAW KNOX—Trading profit in 1948, £195,718 (£169,962); 
to directors’ fees, £6,250 (£2,417); remuneration and allow- 
ances, £16,328 (£17,000); depreciation, £18,472 (£8,482); share 
issue expenses, nil (£3,082); tax, £70,104 (£72,054); net profit, 
£84,564 (£66,927); brought in, £242,411 (£199,425); available, 
£326,975 £266,352); final dividend of 20%, making 30% (same); 
forward, £294,603. 

HALKYN DISTRICT UNITED MINES—Revenue for the 
nine months to December 31, 1948, £20,375 (£34,218 for year); 
to administration and general expenses, £6,934 (£8,374); audit 
fee, £125 (same); leaving, £13,316 (debit £25,719); to tax, 
£5,500 (£11,500); depreciation, £4,659 (£7,491); Main Crosscut 
South expenses, £1,344 (nil); net profit, £1,813 (£6,728), re- 
ducing debit balance forward to £41,240. 

_ STEETLEY COMPANY—Consolidated trading profit, with 
income revenue, in 1948, £373,641 (£196,744); to depreciation, 
£99,810 (£75,701); tax, £150,879 (£71,496); directors’ fees, 
£4,283 (£4,250); minority interests, £1,124 (£765); talance, 
£117,545 (£46,532); to capital increase expenses, nil (£15,655); 
general reserve, £55,000 (nil); final dividend of 9% (6%), 
Making 13% (10%); forward, £79,285 (£67,535). 

| LANCASHIRE DYNAMO & CRYPTO -Consclidated trad- 
ing profit for 1948, £369,164; income from investments, £11,042; 
o depreciation, £37,509; directors’ fees, £5,545; other emolu- 
ments, £28,361; bad debts in subsidiaries. £2,500; profits tax, 
£46,000; income tax, 1949-50, £119,220; South African taxa- 
tion, £2.965; net profit, £138,106; preference dividend. £1,815; 
second interim dividend and bonus on the ordinary shares of 
174%, making 224% (same); to staff pensions. £45,000; forward : 
peg £10,075 (£1,978), Lancashire Dynamo £230,784 

PENARTH PONTOON, SLIPWAY & SHIP-REPAIRING 
COMPANY—Group trading profit for 1948, £44,024 (£49,780); 
other income, £188 (£542); to directors’ fees, £1,850 (same); 
bank charges, nil (£150); debenture interest, nil (£1,390); 
depreciation, £4,800 (same); profits tax, £5,420 (£6,900); in- 
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come tax, £14,150 (£17,260); net profit, £17,992 (£17,972); 
to general reserve, £11,500 (£6,000); dividend of 20% (same); 
forward, £10,333 (£9,440). The report points out that the 
dividend represents only 6% on the actual capital employed 
in the business. 

BEYER, PEACOCK & COMPANY—Group’s profit for 1948, 
£282,333 (£254,618); other income, £915 (#21); to depreciation, 
£20,624 (£19,339); written off patents, £364 (£354); auditors’ 
fees, £901 (£876); directors’ emoluments, £35,845 (£35,061); 
debenture interest, nil (£648); set aside as provisions, £5,993 
(£22,375); tax, £87,740 (£100,505); net profit, £131,781 (£75,481); 
retained by subsidiaries, £43,072 (£19,354); net profit of 
parent company, £88,709 (£56,127); to dividend of 5% (same) 
and bonus of 1% (same); reserve, £50,000 (nil); forward, 
£52,549 (£42,715). 

SWAN, HUNTER & WIGHAM RICHARDSON—Consoli- 
dated trading profit for 1948, after £28,716 for provisions, 
£2,074,216; dividends and_ interest, £54,487; sale of invest- 
ments, £14,715; to depreciation, £185,468; loans and deposits 
interest, £6,772; tax, £1,139,069, including £809,204 for future 
reserve; leaving £812,109; brought in, £634,296; to replace- 
ments and special repairs reserve, £300,000; staff pension, 
£63,000; written off goodwill, £59,378; general reserve, £281,000; 
parent company’s dividend, £176,639; applicable to outside 
interests, £12,221; forward to parent £76.803, to subsidiaries 
£477,364. 


QUIRK, BARTON & COMPANY—Consolidated profit and 
loss accounts for the year to December 31, 1948, in the case 
of the parent company and 18 months to December 31 in the 


,case of the subsidiary show trading profit £38,579; to directors’ 


emoluments, £4,357; depreciation, £3,925; audit fee, £230; 
loss on sale of investment, £198; leaving £29.858; to income 
tax, £8,033; profits tax, £5,958; net profit, £15,877—of which 
parent company’s net profit £10,037—less proportion applic- 
able to minority shareholders £15; brought in, £27,548; 
making £43,410; dividend of 84% and bonus of 49% (same); 
forward, £35,615. 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & COMPANY-—Trading profit for 
1948 (including £166,233 from certain wartime contracts, the 
prices of which were not finally agreed until 1948), £347,151 
(£221,850); investment income, £13,002 (£9,147); interest on 
tax reserve certificates, £1,204 (£1,548); profit on sale of 
plant, £170 (£1,853); surplus on realisation of investments, 
£9,160 (nil); making, £370,687 (£237,388)); to directors’ re- 
muneration, £16,518 (£15,101); depreciation, £29,175 (£29,193); 
taxation, £239.371 (£146,301); net “profit, £85,623 (£46,792); 
dividend of 25% (same); contingencies reserve, £50,000 
(£10,000); forward, £65,635 (£62,886). 

VAB PRODUCTS—Consolidated net trading revenue for 
1947, £57,406; to depreciation, £4,616; emoluments of directors 
of Vab Products, £6,680; auditors’ fees, etc., £867; registrars’ 
fees, etc.. £573; net profit, before tax, £44,670; to taxation, 
£27,481; dividend on preference shares in a subsidiary, £550 
(same); preference» share redemption reserve in subsidiary, 
£1,000; preference Share redemption reserve in Vab Products, 
£1,000; general reserve, £5,000; preference 6% fixed dividend, 
£330, plus participating dividend of 4% (same), £220; ordinary 
interim dividend of 5% (same), £3,163; second interim dividend 
of 74% (same), £4,744; forward, £7,377. 

NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY—Profit for 1948, 
£282,339 (£290,686); investment income subsidiary company. 
£41,329 (£36.398); other income, £20,593 (£20.962); to deprecia- 
tion, £64,678 (£53,818); interest, £928 (£1,852); directors’ 
emoluments (less paid by subsidiary companies £3,550 (£3,975), 
£12,985 (£12,308); taxation, £139,894 (£151,492); net profit, 
£125.776 (£128.576); profits of earlier years, £10,872 (nil); 
dividend of 15% (same); to registered notes reserve, £30,000 
(same): social facilities. nil (£10,000); maintenance of training 
and welfare services, nil (£10,000); replacement of fixed assets, 
£15,000 (nil); forward, £199,050 (£157,968). 

F. McNEIL & COMPANY—Consolidated trading profit for 
1948, £202,339; interest and dividends, £2.362; taxation pro- 
vision no longer required, £11,916; to directors’ fees, £5,244; 
emoluments, £17,913; depreciation, £19,280; andit, £873; 
pensions, £1,260; taxation, £83,254; costs of ordinary issue, 
£9,942: net profit, £78,851; attributable to minority interests 
subsidiaries, £16,257; net profit, McNeill & Company, 

49,080; retained by subsidiaries, £13,514; dividend on pre- 
ference shares, £5,672; final.-ordinary dividend of 10% (on 
increased capital), £6,875, making a total of 20%, £11.00; 
forward, £272,240— F. McNeill £165,914, subsidiaries £106,326. 
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MOULDING SANDS 


YORKSHIRE LEVENSEAT BRAMCOTE HENSALL 
MANSFIELD + NO. 59 + YORK YELLOW + BAWTRY 


SILICA SANDS 


CHELFORD K.L. MINIMUM + MAXIMUM LEVENSEAT 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD + BAWTRY - CASTLETON 


GENEFAX HOUSE 
3 
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SILICA SAND 


SOMERFORD 
SOUTHPORT 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD 


Telephone; Sheffield 31113 
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VICTAULIC COMPANY—Mannfacturing and trading profit 
for 1948, £50,562 (£45,104); interest, nil (£1,760); to directors’ 
emoluments, £4,057 (£3,790); tax, £21,000 (£18,100); deprecia- 
tion, £4,783 (£4,068); net profit, £19,888 (£20,194); to 
obsolescence, nil (£10,000); general reserve, £7,500 (nil); to 
interim dividends (less tax) and interim bonus (tax free) 
on preference and ordinary shares, £5,719 (same); final 
dividend of 3%, less tax, on ordinary and preference shares, 
making 6% (same), plus bonus of 74%, tax free, on both 
classes, making a total bonus of 15%, tax free (same), final 
payments absorbing £5,719 (same); forward, £10,984 (£10,034). 


H. & C. DAVIS & COMPANY—Tradirg profit for 1948, 
£87,944 (£87,311); other income, £412 (£779); to depreciation, 
£8,316 (£6,538); bank interest, £4,167 (£3,712); depositors 
interest, £8 (same); staff profit sharing bonus, £3,400 (£2,396) ; 
superannuation, £1,567 (£1,594); auditors’ remuneration, £600 
(same); directors’ remuneration, £9,294 (£9,725); tax, £28,479 
(£32,920); leaving £32,525 (£30,588); brought in, £52,294 
(£25,488); written off capital reorganisation expenses, £2,975 
(£213); stock reserve, £10,000 (nil); general reserve, £15,000 
(nil); preference dividend, £2,433 (£2,009); preferred ordinary 
dividend, £786 (same); ordinary dividend of 10% (same); 
forward, £52,851. 


DERBYSHIRE STONE COMPANY—Consolidated trading 
profit for 1948, £174,075 (£149,052); other income, £6,625 
(£4,208). (Note.—Directors of the Derbyshire Stone Company 
received fees £2,150 and salaries and emoluments £12,070.) 
To depreciation—buildings £2,600 (£2,300), plant and 
machinery £38,200 (£27,490); staff pension premiums, £2,203 
(£1,888); profits tax, £21,093 (£18,900); income tax (including 
£53,200 to future income tax 1949-50, less tax on management 
expenses), £46,929 (£44,563); forward by subsidiaries, £38,943 
(£27,227); available for Derbyshire Stone Company, £30,732 
(£30,892); to dividends on the 54% and 44% preference shares, 
£13,455 (£13,859); ordinary dividend of 124% (same); forward, 
£107,255 (£104,622). 

BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY—Consolidated accounts for 
1948 show :—Profit of organisation, £3,477,166 (£2,810,057); 
income from trade investments, £6,012 (£8,666); income from 
tax certificates, £9,617 (£14,226); to depreciation, £809,225 
(£724,704); audit, £14,463 (£13,087); overseas t:xation, £265,932 
(£105,250); U.K. tax before crediting double taxation relief in 
respect of overseas taxation, £1,095,180 (£969,536); profit, 
£1,307,.994 (£1,020,372), of which £107,463 (£70,958) is attri- 
butable to outside shareholders, £239,900 (£147,831) retained by 
subsidiaries, and £960,631 (£801,583) dealt with in accounts of 
British Oxygen; parent company’s accounts show :—Brought 
in, £123,693 (£100,389), making available balance £1.084,324 
(£901,972); dividend of 20% (same); general reserve, £439.916 
(£250,183); fixed assets replacement reserve, nil (£80,000); 
forward, £196,312. 

CONTROL SYSTEMS—Consolidated profit and loss account 
for the period ended December 31, 1948, shows trading profit 
£247,353; general interest and dividends, £4,341; Government 
securities interests, £236; E.P.T. recovered, £3,003; deprecia- 
tion, £17,09% (£14,319); bonus to workpeople. £15,645 (nil); 
increase of capital of subsidiary expenses, nil (£397); profits 
tax, £29,918 (£36,601); income tax (including £79,125 set 
aside to reserve for 1949-50), £84,094 (£116.016); attributable 
to outside shareholders, £1 (£4), net profit attributable to 
group, £108.179 (£136,350); parent’s profit, including dividends 
from subsidiaries, £52,563 (£56,371); profit retained in accounts 
of subsidiaries, £55,626 (£79,979); to Control Systems’ Pre- 
ference dividends, £4,538 (£6,050); final ordinary dividend of 
124% and supplementary dividend of 5%, making 25% (same); 


leaving £57.428 (£84,086); brought in, £265,687 (£181,601); 
forward, £323,115. 


STEEL PLANT AUXILIARIES, LIMITED, 180, Attercliffe 
Road, Sheffield, 4, has been appointed agents in South 
Yorkshire’ and the North Midlands for Clyde Crane 
& Booth, Limited, consisting of:—Joseph Booth & 
Bros., Rodley, Leeds; Clyde Crane & Engineering 
Company, Mossend. Lanarkshire: and the Leeds 
Engineering & Hydraulic Company. Limited. Rodley. 


The agency was held until recently by the late Mr. 
O. W. Hawke. 
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New Trade Marks 


The following applications to register trade marks appear 
in the “Trade Marks Journal” :— 

“ LOCKER-WAYTROL ”—Electrically-operated machines 
for the weighing of fluent materials. KERS (ENGINEERS), 
Liuirep, Ellesmere Works, Church Street, Warrington. 

“ BEAUMAY PRODUCT BRITISH MADE ”—Metal or 
metal alloy articles, included in Class 6. W. D. Bravmonr 
(Merat Section), Limirep, 970, Great Cambridge Road, Enfield, 

iddx. 

“ SURMAS "—Electric generators, electric ignition devices, 
electric welding machines, etc. Teco Societz ANONYME, ¢/o 
Trade Mark otection Society, 50, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. i 

“ HYDROMATON ”—Apparatus for returning condensate, 
and valves and traps, all being parts of steam-generating 
installstions. Rostrt Henry THORNHILL, 13, Windsor Avenue, 
Fairview, Dublin. 

“ PLUS ”—Machines for preparing asphalt and asphalt con. 

ands for building or constructional pu es. AKTIEBOLAG#T- 
Vmno-Bavone, c/o W. P. Thompson & Company, 12, Church 
Street, Liverpool, 1. 

“*PULSOMETER - PACIFIC” — Pumps, compressors 
(machinery) and disintegrating machinery. PULSOMETE 
ENGInesRING Company, Limitep, Nine Elms Iron Works, Oxford 
Road, Reading, Berks. 


Gazette 


LINKS ENGINEERS, LIMITED, is being wound up volun- 
tarily. Mr. J. D. Jones, 74, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, 
is the liquidator. 

THAMES METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, is being wound 
up voluntarily. Mr. J. Gibb, 7, Gracechurch Street, London, 
ECS, is the liquidator. 

BARWISE (ENGINEERS), LIMITED, is being wound up 
voluntarily. Mr. W. 8. C. Charles, 22, Lowther Street, 
Carlisle, is the liquidator. 

ENGINEERING IMPROVEMENTS, LIMITED, is being 
wound up voluntarily. Mr. T. R. Morris, 31, Queen Street, 
Cardiff, is the liquidator. 

BRITISH WATER METER COMPANY, LIMITED, is 
being wound up voluntarily. Mr. J. Blakey, 42, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester, is the liquidator. ; 

THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN Frederick John Reader, 
of Seven Hills Road, Cobham, Surrey, and Ronald Mason, of 
Ember Lane, Esher, Surrey, carrying on business at York 
House, Hanger Hill, Weybridge, under the style of General 
Engineering Services has been dissolved. Debts 
will be received and paid by F. J. Reader, who continues. 


Contract Open 


The dates given are the latest on which tenders will bé 
accepted. The addresses are those from which forms of tender 
may be obtained. Details of tenders with the reference E.P.D. 


_ or C.R.E. can be obtained from the Commercial Relations and 


Ezports Department, Board of Trade, Thames House North, 
Millbank, London, S.W.1. 

MANCHESTER, May 14—Supply of °20,000 yds. of  6-in, 
dia. socket and spigot water pipes (equal to B.S.S. Class “ © 
Schedule for cast-iron pipes), and sluice valves of 3in., 4-i0.. 
7-in., 9-in. and 12-in. dia., for the Corporation Waterworks. 
The Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester, 2. 


A ‘CONTRACT placed with the General Electric 


Company, Limited, by the Park Gate Iron & Steel 
Company, Limited, Rotherham, covers the supply and 
erection of two motor-driven turbo-type blowers, each 
having an output of 25,000-30,000 cub. ft. per min. at 
10-15 Ib. per sq. in., with grid-controlled mercury-arc 
rectifier equipments, a 3,900, kva. power transformer, 
high-tension switchgear and cables, : 
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MULTI-CYLINDER 


. I . 
GUARD REMOVED 1 BIRMINGHAM! 
TO SHOW COOLER STAND D721! 


DESIGNED FOR FOUNDRY NEEDS 


IMPERVIOUS TO DUST.—Sealed crankcase and efficient 


Available in sizes up to 108 air filters. 


C.F.M. 
two or three stages. 


displacement—one, = DELIVER COOL DRY AIR.—Efficient inter- and after- 
coolers cool air BEFORE entering air receiver. 


Working pressures from 


25—350 Ib./sq. in. PROVED RELIABILITY.—Simple construction, generous 


We shall be pleased to send 


working parts. Bullows Patent Valve Gear. 


full particulars or arrange for 


a representative to call. %& LIGHT - COMPACT - SILENT - FREE FROM VIBRATION 


WE ALSO MAKE A COMPLETE RANGE OF SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


RED BULLOWS & SONS LTD LONG WALSALL: STAFFS: TEL: 2261 
P@TS AT—13 SOUTH’ MOLTON $1.. LONDON, W MAYFAIR 2313 


ATHOLE “GARDENS, 2726 
ULLOWS HOUSE, 9 BUR QUAY, DL EIRE.- TEL.: OUB. 21152 < 
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Raw Material Markets 
Iron and Steel 


Long-term plans are afoot to increase the supplies 
of imported ores and to expand home production. 
The fuel position is also improving and advances in 
blast-furnace technique are yielding encouraging 
results. More pig-iron must and will be produced. 
But the immediate shortage is acute—so acute, in fact, 
that small tonnages are being imported to bridge the 
gap. Meanwhile, foundries are all severely rationed. 
No. 3 iron is particularly scarce, but hematite and 
low-phosphorus irons are also wanted at the engineering 
and speciality foundries, and the call for cupola scrap 
is strong and active. 

Attention has already been drawn to the steep ad- 
vance in the price of home-produced billets, which 
exceeds the amount of ‘the permitted increase in re- 
rolled products. Nevertheless, deliveries of re-rolling 
materials are still deficient and the bigger tonnages of 
Continental billets and sheet bars which are promised 
during the next few months are urgently required 
to keep the mills fully engaged. Sheetmakers see 
no prospect of any relaxation of the pressure for 
either light or heavy sheets, and substantial orders are 
in hand for small steel bars and light sections. 

Shipbuilders take a gloomy view of the inflationary 
effect of the recent rise in steel prices, and are even 
more apprehensive concerning the restricted deliveries 
of plates and angles, which are said to amount to 
no more than 60 to 70 per cent. of current require- 
ments. It certainly is a fact that the amazing produc- 
tion performances of the steel industry have not 
obviated the careful control of distribution. Few con- 
sumers are getting all the steel they require, and even 
the issue of export licences is restricted. Nevertheless, 
there is far more material in circulation than ever 
before, and a high level of activity is being sustained 
in such steel consuming industries as wagon and loco- 
motive building, power-plant production, constructional 
and marine engineering. Pressure for plates and sheets 
is especially keen. 


Metals 


Business in non-ferrous metals since the Easter holi- 
day has been on a very restricted scale, for buyers were 
disinclined to commit themselves on the basis of current 
prices in view of the weakness on the American market. 
In New York there was a further fall to 20 cents in 
copper, this quotation being made effective by an im- 
portant Custom smelter and accented generally as repre- 
senting the world price of the metal. The equivalent 
in sterling of 20 cents is apvroximately £111, so that 
British consumers were being asked to vay nearly £30 
over the world value of the metal. At the time of 
writing. no change has been made by the Ministry of 
Supply in its selling orice of conver, and nobody knows 
when a reduction will be announced, or indeed whether 
a reduction will be made at all. Zinc also was cut 
again last week, ‘the quotation falling by 1 cent to 
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13 cents, equivalent to £72 5s. per ton. The current 
price here is £101. Indications are that the decline in 
zinc is not yet finished. Lead remained unaltered at 
15 cepts, which is equal to £83 7s. 6d., and compares 
with the Ministry’s price of £106, at which level it may 
doubted whether it is selling any metal at all. Demand 
for this metal in the United Kingdom has declined a 
good deal in the past six months, and now that the 


‘trade is confronted with a quotation 25 per cent. over 


the true value buyers have closed their books entirely. 
On the other hand, business. in aluminium is believed 
to be fairly good. 

Those who have a long exverience of the non-ferrous 
metal market have known all along that a situation 
similar to the present one was bound to arise eventually. 
and have not hesitated, in season and out, to express 
their conviction that the system of bulk purchasing 
would function very badly in conditions of a falling 
market. But the Government has turned a deaf ear to 
all suggestions for a reovening of the futures market 
and, in consequence, all concerned with non-ferrous 
metals are now facing the unpleasant prospect of serious 
financial loss. This reluctance on the part of the 
authorities has arisen, so it has appeared, from fears 
of runaway prices, due to the supvosed shortage of the 
principal metals. How accurate this assessment of the 
situation is may be gauged from events during the past 
few weeks. 

There is nothing fresh to report about the scrap 
situation here, for dealing has been virtually at a stand- 
still since Easter, and even during the week preceding 
the holiday there was very little going on. Brass 
swarf is nominally from £40 to £45 per ton. 


Recent - Shipbuilding Orders 


The following are among 
recently announced :— 


ALEXANDER STEPHEN & SONS, LIMITED, Govan, a pas- 
senger liner of 14,000. tons for Elder Dempster Lines, 
Limited, Liverpool. 

WILLIAM GRAY & COMPANY, LIMITED, West Hartle- 
pool, an ore carrier of about 8,000 tons dw. for the 
Compania Sud Americana de Vapores, Valparaiso. 


shipbuilding orders 


Mr. JAMES YOUNG, general secretary of the “Asso- 
ciation of Engineers and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, 
who was recently elected chairman of the trade union 
side of the National Joint Council for Civil Air Trans- 


port, has also been elected chairman of the full Council, * 


composed of both employers’ and union representatives. 
for the ensuing 12 months. Mr. G. HitcHINGs, who 
has retired from the chairmanship of the trade union 
side in accordance with an agreement that the period 
of office of the chairman should be confined to two 
years, has been elected vice-chairman of the union side 
of the Council. Mr. W. BootuH (British South 
American Airways), the. retiring chairman of the full 
Council, has been elected vice-chairman for the coming 
year, 
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